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BENJAMIN SANKEY 


Poetic Theories of the 
Parnassians 


When Leconte de Lisle published his first book of verse, Poémes 
antiques, in 1852, he accompanied it with a preface in which he 
defined and justified his own aims by criticizing what he held to be 
the characteristic vices of contemporary French verse: its preoccupa- 
tion with private emotions, its affectation of social prophecy, its poor 
craftsmanship. Of his own volume he asserted: “Les émotions person- 
nelles n’y ont laissé que peu de traces; les passions et les faits contem- 
porains n’y apparaissent point.” Characterizing modern poetry as a 
second-hand art — a “reflet confus de la personnalité fougueuse de 
Byron, de la religiosité factice et sensuelle de Chateaubriand, de la 
réverie mystique d’outre-Rhin et du réalisme des Lakistes” — he 
pointed out that it showed clear signs of decay: “il se trouble et se 
dissipe.” The personal theme and its variations, he argued, had been 
repeated so often that the public had lost interest; hence the poet who 
hoped to accomplish anything must proceed in a new way. He must, 
first of all, accept the intellectual conditions of his age: 


Nous sommes une génération savante; la vie instinctive, spontanée, 
aveuglément féconde de la jeunesse, s'est retirée de nous; tel est le fait 
irréparable. 


Instead of pretending to be an inspired prophet, the poet must learn 
what he can from the methods of the scientist: Leconte de Lisle calls 


attention to the “impersonality” and “neutrality” of his own “études.” 
: x mean y 
Like the contemporary scientist he must work toward the reinstate- 
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ment of human intelligence by leading a return to the ideals of the 
ancients: 
Et maintenant la science et l’art se retournent vers les origines com- 


munes . . . Le génie et la téche de ce siécle sont de retrouver et de 
réunir les titres de famille de l’intelligence humaine. 


The poet must participate in the general concern with “les idées et 
les faits, la vie intime et la vie extérieure” of ancient peoples (i.e. the 
Greeks and Hindus). He must proceed with archeological exactitude, 
avoiding, for instance, the traditional confusion between Greek and 
Roman theogonies. Clearly, the acquisition of such knowledge and 
skill requires long, slow work, but the result will justify the effort: 


Ces épreuves expiatoires une fois subies, la langue poétique une fois 
assainie, les spéculations de |’esprit, les émotions de |’4me, les passions 
du coeur, perdront-elles de leur vérité et de leur énergie, quand elles 
disposeront de formes plus nettes et plus précises? 


Both “le fonds pensant” and “l'art” will recover the vigor, harmony 
and unity which they had forfeited. Perhaps in a century or two 
poetry will become once more “le verbe inspiré et immédiat de 
l'ame humaine.” 


The general significance of Leconte de Lisle’s preface was that 
it placed him in company with those writers, notably Flaubert and 
Baudelaire, who considered themselves Romantics but objected to 
“les prostitutions personnelles en art,” and insisted upon the value of 
technical precision. Leconte de Lisle’s fascination with archeological 
detail is analogous to that of Flaubert and his friend Louis Bouilhet 
(as in “Les Fossiles”); the desire to be impersonal and objective was 
common to many writers of the period and represented a reaction 
against the work of Lamartine and Musset and a desire (not always 
very sophisticated) to assimilate the latest in “scientific” knowledge. 


Its special significance derives from the fact that Leconte de 
Lisle happened to be the only writer of his generation to attract 
anything like a school of disciples. Together with Théodore de Ban- 
ville, he was responsible for defining the operating principles which 
were to dominate French verse for about twenty years; for this 
reason his aims and procedures, even his idiosyncracies, take on a 
special historical importance. (We find, for instance, even Paul 
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Verlaine writing about “les fils de Raghi” and “Akhilleus” in the 
Prologue to “Poémes saturniens.”) But Leconte de Lisle’s chief 
influence was technical in nature; and, since his own technical ideals 
constituted not so much a rejection as a refinement of the ideals of 
Chénier, Hugo and Vigny, the technical program of the Parnas- 
sians may best be described as a careful attempt to select and elabo- 
rate what Leconte de Lisle, Banville and their followers held valuable 
in French Romanticism. 


(a) The first principle of this program was that the syntax 
employed in verse ought to be as correct and as vigorous as the 
syntax of good prose; the Parnassians insisted that poetry had no 
special license: inversions, for instance, were less justifiable in verse 
than in prose. They disapproved of the negligence of Lamartine and 
Musset, for whom “inspiration” often served as an excuse for care- 
less writing; and, later, when the symbolists deliberately attempted 
to exploit eccentric constructions, Leconte de Lisle argued (charac- 
teristically) that they were simply trying to obtain novelty from “la 
désarticulation de la langue,” adopting the practice parodied by 
Moliére: “D’amour mourir me font, belle marquise, vos beaux 


” 


yeux... 


(b) In diction the Parnassians accepted without reservation the 
“revolution” effected by Victor Hugo. Their attitude towards lan- 
guage was not at all neoclassical: they disapproved of Boileau’s 
regulations, and they would have had no sympathy for Johnson’s 
strictures against “low” or technical words in Shakespeare and Milton. 
Though they seldom attempted violent juxtapositions (as Bavdelaire 
did), they apparently valued dignity of tone far less than denotative 
precision: like Gautier and Baudelaire they believed that the poet 
must command the “mot juste” for every shade of the experience he 
hoped to convey. In practice they tended to aim at a precision heavily 
flavored with exoticism: they liked the “mot juste” to carry with it 
the sign of an unexpected provenance. ‘Their diction, in fact, depends 
largely upon the first principle of Romantic diction as dubanal by 
Sainte-Beuve in his Pensées de Joseph Delorme: 

Au lieu du mot vaguement abstrait, métaphysique et sentimental, em- 


ployer le mot propre et pittoresque; ainsi, par exemple, au lieu de 
ciel en courroux mettre ciel noir et brumeux .. . 
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(c) In versification the Parnassians took their point of depar- 
ture from the procedures of Chénier and Hugo. They neither 
attempted to return to the strict “classical” principles of Malherbe 
and Boileau nor to call into question, as the symbolists were to do, 
the metrical structures which Hugo took for granted. They accepted 
the classical alexandrine as the standard line (though they worked 
with other meters as well), and they followed Chénier and Hugo in 
occasionally varying the position of the cesura and in employing 
“rejets’ Crunover lines) of various lengths. They also shared a 
predilection for alexandrines of a type described by Sainte-Beuve: 
“pleins et immenses, drus et spacieux, tout d’une venue et tout d’un 
bloc . . .” for which he had given the example: “L’or reluisait partout 
aux axe de tes chars” (Chénier). The chief refinement introduced 
by the Parnassians was perhaps a deliberateness of variation; they 
seldom aimed at the calculated informality of Hugo, but reserved 
variations for dramatic effect. The best Parnassian treatment of 
versification is that of Herédia in the preface (1907) to Les 
Bucoliques of Chénier. Herédia stated that the French alexandrine 
was, along with the Greek hexameter, “le plus solide, le plus suave, 
le plus souple des instruments poétiques.” Consisting of twelve or 
thirteen syllables, “ce grand vers contient donc tous les vers, d’une 4 
treize syllabes, et au moyen d’enjambement, il semble pouvoir se 
prolonger indéfiniment.” Its solidity is due to the “temps fort” of 
the cesura (no matter how mobile it is) and to the rhyme (which 
always falls on the twelfth syllable). Its suppleness results from the 
presence of “rejets” of various lengths, from variations in the place- 
ment of the cesura, and from adjustments between the metrical 
pattern and the sense: Chénier had been the first, according to 
Herédia, to oppose “A la symétrie du métre le prestigieux contraste 
de l'image.” 


1Herédia’s description of a verse from Chénier’s “Néaere” (Mon Ame 
vagabonde 4 travers le feuillage/Frémira . . . ) is worth quoting: Ce vers 
d’apparence si drue et si simple, se plie aux plus savantes complexités du 
métre. I] peut étre coupé, varié. Les muettes particuliéres 4 notre langue 
lallongent, le rendent plus respirable. Elles y mélent 4 |’éclatante netteté 
latine, une douceur fluide, une sorte de perspective, d’atmosphére vaporeuse. 








eas 2 « 
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(d) Precisely because the rhyming syllable supplied the fixed 
structural element in the line, making metrical flexibility possible, 
thyme was a special concern for the Parnassians. Banville, for 
instance, devoted two long chapters to the subject in his Petit Traité 
de Poésie frangaise (1872). For Banville the principal “qualité qui 
constitue le poéte” was precisely “l’imagination de la Rime.” Good 
thymes are the consequence of exact diction: the function of the 
thyme word is to evoke by precise suggestion an image or idea in 
the mind of a reader: 


Ce n’est pas en décrivant les objets sous leurs aspects divers et dans 
leurs moindres détails que le vers le fait voir; ce n’est pas en exprimant 
les idées in extenso et dans leur ordre logique qu’il les communique 4 
ses auditeurs; mais IL SUSCITE dans leur esprit ces images ou ces 
idées, et pour le susciter il lui suffit en effet d'un mot. 


If the poet expresses himself accurately, he necessarily rhymes well: 
“sil 2 eu des visions nettes et éclatantes, elles se sont traduites 4 son 
esprit par des rimes sonores, harmonieuses, décisives . . .”; if his 
“visions” are vague, his rhymes are weak. Banville advises the poet 
to practice locating for any object, scene or state of mind a single 
“mot caractéristique”; having found the word, he should always place 
it “a la rime.” Rhymes should be brilliant, exact, solid, rich. (Hence 
no half-rhymes or assonance; Banville moreover insisted that “con- 
sonants d’appui” — e.g. devise, improvise — were essential, but the 
Parnassians were often satisfied without them.) Because surprise is 
necessary, rhymes are at best “trés-semblables entre eux comme son, et 
tres différent entre eux comme sens”: dieux-d’yeux is a good rhyme, 
bonheur-malheur a bad one. 


Two examples may indicate how these principles were applied. 


In “Les Elephants,” Leconte de Lisle first establishes an almost 
total stillness (the desert is like a sleeping sea, etc.) and a simple 
visual frame for the action: the red sand of the desert. The elephants 
appear in the distance, moving slowly towards their ancient home: 
“D’un point de l’horizon, comme des masses brunes,/Ils viennent, 
soulevant la poussiére . . .” He singles out the leader: “Son corps/Est 
gercé comme un tronc que le temps ronge et mine . . .”; the elephants 
become larger: one can now see the “mille insectes ardents” which 
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pester them. A brief interpretive gesture: What do thirst and “la 
mouche vorace” and the heat of the sun matter? For as they walk 
the elephants dream of the home to which they are returning: “Des 
foréts des figuiers ow s’abrita leur race.” They move, “pleins de courage 
et de lenteur,” into the distance of limitless sand, now appearing as 
a “black line” at the horizon. The desert “reprend son immobilité.” 


In the sonnet “La Trebbia,” Herédia’s subject is the defeat of 
the Roman army by Hannibal in December 218 B.C. He opens the 
poem with a description of dawn in the Roman camp: “The dawn 
of a sinister day has whitened the hills; the camp awakens.” Not far 
off there rolls and rumbles the (flooded) river, where (Hannibal’s ) 
Numidian light cavalry is being watered: everywhere there sounds 
the “appel clair des buccinateurs.” ‘The second quatrain defines the 
background: the consul Sempronius, “fier de sa gloire neuve” (he 
had defeated the Carthaginians in a skirmish protecting the Gallic 
lands beyond the Trebbia) had decided to ignore the advice of 
Scipio, “les augures menteurs,” the flooded river, the fact that it was 
windy and raining, and to march against the Carthaginians. Then 
three lines of ominous detail: at the horizon the Insubrian villages, 
in flame, redden the dark sky; and “On entendait au loin berrir | un 
éléphant.” The poem concludes: 

Et la-bas, sous le pont, adossé contre une arche 

Hannibal écoutait, pensif et triomphant, 

Le piétinement sourd des légions en marche. 

Both poems celebrate moral virtues of a kind which one could 
without much difficulty identify with the tradition of “hard” Romanti- 
cism represented by Vigny: the patient courage of the elephants, as 
they move slowly towards home across a not particularly benevolent 
landscape; the military presence of mind of Hannibal, calmly prepar- 
ing to take advantage of a foolish adversary. But the point is that in 
presenting these virtues both poets employ a method which is “objectif 
et dramatique” (as Herédia put it) and oblique. Their evident inten- 
tion is to do as much as possible by means of descriptive detail, to 
make everything — even the courage and intelligence of the protag- 
onists — visible, palpable. In neither poem is there a percipient to 
intervene between the reader and the scene (as there is, for instance, 


in Vigny’s “La Mort du Loup” and in Mallarmé’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
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Faune”). Nor do the moral judgments receive any qualification of a 
kind to require the careful discrimination of abstract terms: the 
values operating are simply given. 

In both poems the sentences are decisive, clearly articulated. 
The chief syntactical device operating in “Les Elephants” is the alter- 
nation of long sentences, in which descriptive detail fills out each 
phrase (Parfois quelque boa, chauffé dans son sommeil,/Fait onduler 
son dos dont lécaille étincelle) and short or broken ones (Nulle vie 
et nul bruit). Herédia’s sentences are perhaps bolder and more 
varied: the quatrain in which he presents Sempronius’s decision 
consists of a grammatically heterogeneous set of phrases stemming 
in different ways from the introductory “Car malgré . . .” Both poets 
employ a “picturesque” diction: Leconte de Lisle relies upon visual 
adjectives to construct his scene and to bring the elephants into view; 
he seems to use the positions ordinarily occupied by such adjectives 
to present his brief moral judgments, as when the elephants are 
described as “pleins de courage et de lenteur.” Herédia’s vocabulary 
is more obviously exotic, but he saves his “mots caractéristiques” for 
key positions: the buccinateurs concluding the first quatrain, the pre- 
cision of barrir to produce the ominous presence of Hannibal’s 
elephants. Both poets use the verse structure to display and enforce 
the sense; variations do not so much blur the outlines of the structure 
as exploit it for dramatic effect. They both rely heavily upon the 
dry resonance of lines “tout d’une venue et tout d’un bloc,” particu- 
larly at the end of stanzas. The rhymes — particularly Herédia’s — 
are carefully chosen for surprise and for emphasis; many of them are 
“rich”: Leconte de Lisle’s vorace, race; Herédia’s élephant, 
triomphant. 

Poets who had learned to write with such precision and power 
had reason to be happy with the instrument they had devised, and 
the Parnassians had the right, no doubt, to reject with little ceremony 
the experiments of Mallarmé and Verlaine. Nevertheless, these 
experiments were destined to put an end to the authority of Leconte 
de Lisle and his allies; the best young poets now became “symbolists,” 
proceeded by allusion rather than direct statement, played mildly 
irreverent games with the alexandrine and with the principles of 
thyme, and Cin short) wrote poems which the Parnassians could not 
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understand. Mallarmé attacked the Parnassian program at two points. 
He objected to their practice of making scenes and objects visible: 


The Parnassians still treat their subjects as the old philosophers and 
orators did: that is, they present things directly, whereas I think they 
should be presented allusively. Poetry lies in the contemplation of 
things, in the image emanating from the reveries which things arouse 
in us. (Interview with Jules Huret, 1891, translated by Bradford Cook) 


And he objected to what he considered their subservience to the 
“official meter” — i.e. the alexandrine. Admitting that a master Chis 
example was Banville in “Le Forgeron”) could manage the alexan- 
drine with real subtlety, he argued that the general effect of the 
Parnassian program had been to encourage “uniform and conven- 
tional rhythms.” The younger poets, he pointed out, were attempt- 
ing not to do away with the alexandrine but simply “to let a little 
more air into the poem, te create a kind of fluidity or mobility between 
long-winded verses.” He added: 


In an orchestra for example, you may suddenly hear very fine bursts 
of sound from the basses; but you know perfectly well that if there were 
nothing but that, you would soon have enough of it. 


His own method, he explained, was to suggest and approach the 
alexandrine, but to save true alexandrines for special effects. 


The criticisms expressed by Mallarmé and Verlaine (in his “Art 
poétique”) brought into the open some of the limitations of the 
Parnassian program. The Parnassians apparently believed that their 
principles simply provided a precise and flexible means for doing any 
kind of job. But, as Mallarmé recognized, the firm alexandrines end- 
ing emphatically with striking, rich rhymes — though peculiarly 
appropriate to poems aimed at making the absent vividly present — 
were not necessarily useful for the exploration of indeterminate 
fluctuations and shadings in an experience held to be precarious and 
tentative. Nor were the habits which the Parnassians encouraged in 
the handling of language necessarily good ones for the expression and 
qualification of abstract notions, whether metaphysical or moral. 
Leconte de Lisle and his Selbewwens left the art of reasoning in verse 
about where they had found it; nor did any of them demonstrate the 
psychological finesse of, say, Baudelaire. 
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Yet the technical program of the Parnassians must be distin- 
guished from the use to which they put it. The formal principles 
which the Parnassians adopted, though by no means infinite in their 
range of applicability, were nevertheless usable by poets who differed 
markedly in their specific intentions. Baudelaire, Hugo in his later 
work, Mallarmé and Verlaine in their early work, all wrote poetry in 
a recognizably “Parnassian” mode. The point is that those poets who 
took technical matters seriously during the 1850’s and 60's were 
largely in agreement about the course to follow. Writing at a time 
when the innovations of Hugo and others had pretty well demon- 
strated their worth, the poets of the Parnassian period attempted to 
determine, as accurately as possible, the “genius” of French verse 
and the specific technical means proper for the achievement of 
given effects. The dedication of this technical awareness to the 
themes which Leconte de Lisle, Herédia or minor Parnassians like 
Sully Prudhomme happened to take seriously was perhaps a historical 
accident, though not a surprising one. These poets (like Delacroix 
or Renan for that matter) were fascinated by those subjects — distant 
either temporally or geographically or both — which the Napoleonic 
conquests, the new archeology and the new historiography seemed 
to make available for direct exploitation. Perhaps without entirely 
realizing what they were doing, Leconte de Lisle and Herédia simply 
took over what was most readily usable in the findings of their con- 
temporaries. They admired objectivity and no doubt confused the 
objectivity of the historian (i.e. factual accuracy, with complicated 
public criteria for the determination of facts) with that of the descrip- 
tive poet: but Flaubert was guilty of the same confusion; so was 
Renan. The actual achievement of the Parnassians was inevitably 
limited by their peculiar interests and range of awareness; and these 
may be justly described as “late Romantic”: Leconte de Lisle never 
really justified the ambitious claims he had made in his 1852 preface. 
Still, he and the poets who worked with his ideals in mind were 
men who took their craft seriously. They produced one of the most 
impressive bodies of poetry in any literature in which an essentially 
descriptive method predominates. And by insisting upon the role 
of formal conventions in enforcing precision of statement, they pro- 
vided an ideal by which the writing of any kind of poetry might 
wisely be directed. 


PHILIP WALKER 


Science and Poetry in 
Leconte de Lisle 


The central drama in Leconte de Lisle consists in the lifelong 
tension that exists in him between poetry and science. And it is 
precisely this tension that makes him one of the most symptomatic 
figures of mid-nineteenth-century thought. For, as we know, the 
intellectual atmosphere of this period was characterized by the 
extraordinary faith that it placed not only in the data and theorems 
of science and tangible products of science but also in scientific 
methodology and the values and assumptions associated with science 
by its apologists. It was the age of Auguste Comte’s Cours de philoso- 
phie, an attempt to transform science into philosophy. It was the 
age of Taine’s doctrine of determinism and of Renan’s scientific treat- 
ment of religion. It was the age of history, archeology, philology, and 
biology. But admiration for science and faith in science was by no 
means entirely universal or entirely wholehearted. Strong antithetical 
forces often revealed themselves in the very midst of the prevailing 
scientific view, where faith in science was opposed by regret for the 
lost illusions of the past; and it was not uncommon to find ambivalent 
attitudes within a single individual. In fact, as Charles Fuster 
observed in 1886, the more thoughtful among his contemporaries 
felt themselves “invaded by an inexpressible chaos.” Mme. Acker- 
mann spoke of “the yoke of reality which bends and bruises,” and 
Sully Prudhomme of “the pale victims of truth.” Renan compared 
himself to a “hircocerf,” that composite goat and stag invented by 
the scholastics, and the same image could be applied to the whole 
age. There was a painful sense of belonging to two worlds and of 
being unable to reconcile oneself completely to either of them. Even 
Littré, one of the most ardent positivists of them all, spent his whole 
life, as a contemporary observed, “forbidding himself to think about 
higher questions and nevertheless thinking about them always.” In 
short, there were many signs of a profound desire to transcend the 
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scientific and the finite, and to return to a contemplation of the 
“Ideal” and to the lost realm of spirituality. Far from being a time 
of universal optimism, it was a period distinguished also by an almost 
suicidal pessimism, combined with despair at the loss of traditional 
humanistic values. Especially, there was a widespread belief that 
the poetic imagination and science were incompatible and that 
science was a superior mode of discovering truth and was rendering 
poetry obsolete — that, as Renan feared, the poetic springs of the 
contemporary world had run dry; that, since poetry existed no longer 
except in the past, the true poets of the age were the critics and 
historians who returned to search for it there; that, since the poet 
was primarily a consoler, he was, like the philanthropist, being made 
increasingly unnecessary as science did away with evil; that, in brief, 
as Renan wrote after a conversation with Berthelot, the laboratory 
man and the philologist had come to replace the poet and the prophet 
as the rightful guides of humanity. Undoubtedly such assertions were 
based on a distressing failure to make proper distinctions and suggest 
a confusion of the jurisdictions of science, poetry, and religion; and 
this confusion was itself one of the most significant features of the 
age. It is not that our modern distinctions were not anticipated; 
Maritain’s definition of poetry as “creative intuition” or, to mention 
another example, Carl Jung’s “myth,” or “unconscious process of 
symbolization,” would have found sympathizers includiny a philolo- 
gist like Leconte de Lisle’s friend Louis Ménard, not to mention 
Leconte de Lisle himself, who never lost his youthful longing for a 
type of poetry which would become once more, as for ancient Greece, 
“the directly inspired word of the human soul” and who, in contrast 
to a Gautier or Heredia, had wanted to think of beauty as containing 
both divine and human truth — “the utmost height where all spir- 
itual paths converge.” Nor, perhaps, would the tendency of modern 
scientists to regard scientific knowledge, to quote Professor Warren 
Hollister, “as an immense labyrinth of ratios — a complex maze of 
equations which enable to predict but not to understand” have 
shocked a Hamelin, Poincaré, or Meyerson. But, in general, the 
prevalent view then was that science could reveal the actual construc- 
tion of the universe and that through science man could ultimately 
comprehend the cosmos. Little or no distinction was made between 
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the kind of truthfulness appropriate to poetry and religion on the 


one hand, and science on the other. 


A dangerous consequence of these attitudes, as we might have 
foreseen, was a widespread attempt on the part of poets not only to 
borrow images and ideas from science as poets have always done, 
but to go further and actually turn themselves into scientists. Leconte 
de Lisle’s preface to Les poémes antiques of 1852, including his 
famous appeal for a marriage of art and science, “which have long 
been separated by the divergent efforts of the intellect,” was often 
cited, as was also his saying that the “genius and the task of this 
century are to rediscover and reunite the family titles of the human 
intelligence.” Just as Sully Prudhomme tried to become another 
Lucretius, and just as Emile Zola (who began his literary career as 
a verse writer) tried to compose novels based on the experimental 
method of Claude Bernard, Leconte de Lisle himself attempted to 
master history and philology. In a manner that Renan would have 
approved, he fled the barbarous present and rediscovered the springs 
of poetry and art in the distant past. His ambition was nothing less 
than to recreate the entire human past with all its gods objectively, 
precisely as it was. And no French poet before him, except possibly 
Chénier, had ever achieved greater erudition. He surrounded himself 
with scientific friends. In the course of writing his epic reconstruc- 
tions of the Hellenic, Judaic, or Indian past, of reviving the myths of 
the archaic Greeks, the Vedic poems, the cosmogonies of the Poly- 
nesians, he has all the airs of an austere scholar; he is cold, haughty, 
impersonal; he speaks of “the uninterrupted series” of his preparatory 
labors and does in fact read practically an entire library in the course 
of preparing a single work. So also do Sully Prudhomme and a host 
of other scholar poets — Mme. Ackermann, Léon Dierx (a physician); 
Louis Ménard, chemist, neo-pagan, and Greek scholar; Flaubert’s 
friend Bouilhet, who studies Chinese in order to renew the imagery 
of the French language. But if the question were asked how much 
actual scientific value there was in all this work, the answer would 
have to be that, with few exceptions, there was very little. The 
poetic imagination cannot transform itself into the scientific mind, 
any more than Homer could have turned himself into Cuvier; it 
can only imitate the scientific mind, its impersonality, its objectivity, 
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its deliberate, exact, analytic methods. At best, as in the case of 
Leconte de Lisle, there was a mimesis of science that had itself 
expressive poetic value. Elsewhere, as in the case of Louis Ménard, 
who was too much of a scholar to be a poet and too much of a poet 
to be a scholar, there was a waste of precious genius. Or, as in the 
case of Sully Prudhomme, after he had written his farewell to 
Poetry — 


Oh! ne dédaigne pas le service 4 me rendre! 
Si tu n’es plus ]’épouse, au moins reste la soeur! 
L’ordre méme est un rythme, et pour le bien comprendre 
Un bercement sublime est utile au penseur. 

. Mais adieu ta chanson! 
Que I’archet seulement me batte la mesure 
Si le luth 4 ma voix refuse |’unisson. 


— there was only rhyme. 


Sully Prudhomme’s failure must be ascribed, however, more to 
the frailty of his own genius than to his attempt to become a scientific 
poet. In contrast, Leconte de Lisle not only survived the influence 
of science but actually profited from it in certain ways. He is, indeed, 
a perfect illustration of one of the mysteries of the poetic spirit, which 
does not have to be conscious of itself in order to flourish and is 
never more itself than when it takes on the shape of an epoch, or, 
forsaking outworn poetic traditions, assumes what seem to be alien 
and unrecognizable forms. This is not to say that at least on a 
superficial level his art does not suffer from his scientific pretensions. 
He is capable of boring us at times with a show of erudition, the 
overlong history of the Dorian Invasions of Pelasgian Greece in 
Khirén — a history which has not gone uncontested — and the endless 
tales told by the three old crones sitting on the roots of Yggdrasill in 
La légende des Nornes. Worse, pedantry and scientism occasionally 
alk in unintentionally hinsewe effects, as in his pseudo-scholarly 
predilection for giving his heroes names unlike the ones by which 
they are generally known in French: Surya instead of Sourya, 
Nurmahal instead of Nourmahal, Qain or Kain instead of Cain. 
Nor did he truly understand he meaning of scientific objectivity 
or of scientific discipline and perhaps never really, despite his con- 
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scious intentions, wanted to do so. For example, his acceptance of 
Henri Martin and Hersart de la Villemarque as reliable authorities 
shows little scholarly discernment. Often, he selected material less 
on the basis of its authenticity, than on the poetic effect he could 
get with it, as in the case of Ludovic de Cailleux’ Monde Antédi- 
luvien. Yet it is undeniable that Leconte de Lisle’s researches led 
to new images, new symbols, and a freshness of vision which may 
be seen, for instance, in the evocative descriptions of the Orient in 
such works as Cunacépa, which is very different from La vérandah 
and L’apothéose de Mouca-Al- Kébyr, poems with a precise local color 
and variety somehow lacking in Alfred de Musset’s Namouna or 
Victor Hugo’s Orientales. In addition, Leconte de Lisle’s historical 
and philological studies had the effect of producing, as he had 
hoped, what amounted to a poetic table rase. It was a way of 
restoring a direct vision of things, of freeing himself from the 
inherited conceptual images of a lyrical and subjective romanticism. 
At the same time, it provided him with a necessary stimulus to his 
imagination. 

Freed from the associations of the past, he was all the more 
receptive to the emergent world view. Clearly, there had occurred 
in him a revival of poetry in something of its truest sense; that is, 
of the mythopoeic imagination, the primordial manifestation of the 
human spirit which has always been, and always will be, the root of 
great art. The impetus of modern science and technology had brought 
about, as it is still bringing about, revolutionary changes of the 
most crucial sort ir man’s inner vision of himself and nature. As the 
break between the past and the present had widened, the need for a 
poetic rebirth had grown proportionately greater. The dialectic that 
we have been observing between the poetic and scientific mentali- 
ties in Leconte de Lisle could only have resulted in a quickened sensi- 
tivity to these critical transformations. Leconte de Lisle failed to turn 
himself into a scientist, but he did become to an unusual degree a 
scientific poet: Not a scientific poet like Maxime du Camp, who 
delighted in personifying gas, photography, and chloroform, but 
scientific in the sense that Dante had been a Christian. He expressed 
prophetically, intensely, and more or less consciously values and 
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insights of the new Iron Age. Unlike Zola, who accepted the 
present, Leconte de Lisle always envisaged himself (at least after 
1848) primarily as a reluctant survivor from the civilization which 
was being replaced by modern technology and mass culture. We 
may see this, for instance, in his elegant verse, the end product of 
centuries of poetic refinements. But in both the parnassian and the 
naturalist the underlying symbolic themes are essentially the same. 
It is as though in both of them the imagination had no other course 
but to react in deeply similar ways to the intellectual climate of their 
time. Leconte de Lisle is haunted by a recurrent mood of crisis, of 
world destruction and renewal, of what the French scholar Guy 
Robert has called in relation to Zola, the modern “myth of imminent 
catastrophe.” Leconte de Lisle is a poet of metamorphosis. He 
exalts reason. but falls into irrationalism, reflecting the spirit of an 
age which is at once extremely intellectualized and anti-intellectual. 
He is impressed by the dark forces, the meaningless fecundity, cruelty, 
and impersonality of nature. Most significantly of all, he reflects 
the radical changes taking place in man’s concept of himself. Carl 
Jung in an article published shortly before his death asked whether 


modern man knows that, due to science and technology, “he is on 
the point of losing the life-preserving myth of the inner man which 
Christianity has treasured up for him? Does he realize what lies 
in store should this catastrophe ever befall him?” And in Leconte 
de Lisle we are already as close to an intimation of this catastrophe 
as in nearly anything written since. For him, as we see in La vision de 
Brahma, the individual is ephemeral, personality a phantom — 


Toute chose . . . fermente, vit, s’achéve; 

Mais rien n’a de substance et de réalité, 

Rien n’est vrai que l’unique et morne Eternité: 
O Brahma! toute chose est le réve d’un réve. 


La May4 dans mon sein bouillonne en fusion, 
Dans son prisme changeant je vois tout apparaitre; 
Car ma seule Inertie est la source de ]’Etre: 

La matrice du monde est mon Illusion. 


C'est Elle qui s'incarne en ses formes diverses, 
Esprits et corps, ciel pur, monts et flots orageux. 
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“What a dirty, disgusting crew humanity is!” he exclaimed in 1848, 
and later cried, “What a shame it is to have to think! — what a 
horrible thing it is to have to be a man!” Admitting that religion is 
the soul of a people, he is convinced that religion is dead, as we see 
in one of his most powerful poems, La paix des dieux, where the 
poet asks his daemon, who stands for the desire for eternity, to open 
the City of Silence and Shade and the cemetery of the gods. It is 
his own heart. But Reason’s sad voice tells him: these are only 


spectres created by yourself. They will all disappear like a mirage — 


Mais, va! Console-toi de ton oeuvre insensée. 
Bientét ce vieux mirage aura fui de tes yeux, 
Et tout disparaitra, le monde et ta pensée, 

Dans l’immuable paix ou sont rentrés les Dieux. 


Just as poets of the past had used classical myths to express a 
Christian world view, Leconte de Lisle uses Christian (as well as 
classical and other) legends to express these prophetic themes; for 
example, in his retelling of the story of Cain, which he transforms 
into a symbolic expression of his own atheism, Cain becomes a tragic 
hero crying out in hatred against a cruel, mournful Deity, who had 
lied when he said that his work was good. Elsewhere, Leconte de 
Lisle uses new symbols taken from his own memories and observa- 
tions or inspired by science, as we may see in the utterly depressing 
description of the death of earth in Solvet seclum, where history is 
portrayed as ending not in a glorious apotheosis of the sort promised 
by legend but by a simple aging process terminating in disintegration 
— time when 

le Globe et tout ce qui l’habite, 
Bloc stérile arraché de son immense orbite, 
Stupide, aveugle, plein d’un dernier hurlement, 
Plus lourd, plus éperdu de moment en moment, 
Contre quelque univers immobile en sa force 
Défoncera sa vieille et misérable écorce, 
Et, laissant ruisseler, par mille troux béants, 
Sa flamme intérieure avec ses océans, 
Ira fertiliser de ses restes immondes 
Les sillons de l’espace o4 fermentent les mondes. 





JACK MURRAY 


Leconte de Lisle: A Note on the 
Post-Romantics and History 


It was not until 1848 that it became clear to many poets — 
Leconte de Lisle among them — that contemporary society had no 
place for them. In the exciting years leading up to that date poets 
had allied themselves with scholars, scientists, and social critics to 
lay the groundwork for the new era they hoped was about to begin. 
They rejoiced in the gradual demise of the ancien régime (to be 
completed with the hasty departure of Louis-Philippe) and looked 
ahead to positions of leadership in the society of the future. 


Leconte de Lisle elected to engage in the march of history 
with Fourierism, a movement that hoped to revolutionize society 
with the formation of collectives, known as phalansteries, where 
men would share work in harmony and happiness. It is almost im- 
possible today, in considering this movement, to perceive much 
coherence in the mass which assembled under its banner. Indeed 
it is almost a model case for how successfully the Nineteenth Century 
synthetic spirit could bring incongruous social elements together. We 
find men afflicted with messianism and mysticism, thinkers bewitched 
by historical myths or golden ages whose spirits they were anxious 
to restore, crackpots and madmen of the most diverse stripes, not to 
mention honest social critics and socialist idealists eager to see the 
foundation of a more equitable type of economic order. Obviously 
Fourierism made no demands on its individual followers to toe a 
dogmatic party line. Rather it encouraged thinkers of the most di- 
verse sorts caught in the various manifestations of the intellectual 
spirit of the times. 


Leconte de Lisle was called upon, in 1845, to join the edi- 
torial staff of the Fourierist newspaper, La Démocratie pacifique, with 
the further attractive possibility of having the movement's review, 


La Phalange, publish his poems in its own pages and in projected 
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book form. Such an appealing offer found Leconte de Lisle, then 
aged twenty-seven, stagnating on his native Ile Bourbon, a French 
colony in the Indian Ocean off Madagascar, where the poet had 
been forced to return after an unsuccessful effort to acquire a law 
degree in Brittany. There is little evidence to show that Leconte de 
Lisle was well acquainted with the doctrines of Fourier, although 
there are epistolary indications from the 1830's of his knowledge of 
Lamennais — which, for a poet in dire straits, is perhaps close enough. 
If Leconte de Lisle did in fact know Fourier’s doctrines, then two 
important points of compromise in principle had to be arranged. The 
poet was passionately republican and fiercely dedicated to the Revo- 
lution of 1789. Fourier was scathingly negative on both matters. 


The offer, while finding Leconte de Lisle at a most opportune 
moment from the financial point of view, was unfortunately too 
late otherwise. The poet's pessimism, though stil] not his dominant 
attitude, was already strong, and he held little hope for the salvation 
of humanity. It was doubtless his enormous confidence in the aristo- 
cratic role of the poet in the march of history which encouraged 
him to accept this opportunity for rescue. He possibly saw in the new 


position a realization of his dreams for a fruitful and socially useful 
life, while at the same time he was afforded the chance to continue 
devoting most of his energies to the composition of verse. 


Soon after his arrival at the newspaper's offices, however, we 
find Leconte de Lisle complaining about his colleagues’ lack of in- 
terest in literature and, later, their indifference to his editorial sug- 
gestions and recommendations. His poems appearing in La Phalange 
are apocalyptic, nostalgic for former times, and only their brusk, 
even contradictory, optimistic endings suggest his membership in 
a utopian movement. The poet even endeavors to have his poems 
published elsewhere, notably in that solid, bourgeois periodical, 
La Revue des Deux Mondes. As for his articles, they consist mostly 
of routine polemics, though written with fluent passion. 


At the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 Leconte de Lisle 
had practically disaffiliated himself from Fourierism. The poet's per- 
sonal part in the episode of the June Barricades is unknown, save 
for a legend that reports his having been caught running powder 
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to the insurgents and spending forty-eight hours in prison where he 
worked on a translation of Homer. 


A scattering of facts are known about his role in the forma- 
tion of the abortive Second Republic. He went, as a republican agi- 
tator, to Dinan in Brittany to help prepare the local populace, pri- 
marily conservative and legitimist, for the coming elections. He even 
founded a Republican Club, although its membership could not have 
been large. And it is said that his life was actually threatened when 
he made an anti-Christian speech. The elections returned the same 
officials to power who had ruled under Louis-Philippe, and Leconte 
de Lisle was left full of loathing and disgust for the masses. 


It is after this period that we find Leconte de Lisle turning away 
from the stream of current events. From then on his life was to be 
solitary and predominantly destitute, all his energies being concen- 
trated on his verse, scholarship, and translations. As for the Second 
Empire, he simply ignored it, even though he had often spoken of 
his hatred for tyranny and his love of freedom. 


An assessment of Leconte de Lisle’s brief attachment to Fourier- 
ism and his experiences through the late 1840’s, upon examination, 
reveals somewhat symptomatically what was happening in literature. 
Essentially, the episode illustrates how the hold of Romanticism 
upon a new generation, for reasons which varied according to the 
individual, was to break decisively. The old Romantics, notably La- 
martine and Hugo, had been their inspiration. Lamartine ran for 
president of the Second Republic. Hugo was busy pamphleteering 
for workers’ theatres and other grandiose schemes, while hastily 
erasing all signs of previous Royalist leanings from his writings. And 
his great sulking period in exile during the emperorship of Na- 
poleon III was about to begin. 


Up until his association with Fourierism, Leconte de Lisle 
had espoused the various currents of early Nineteenth Century 
Romanticism, notably the messianic role of the poet-seer (with its 
inevitable political implications), the primacy of poetic genius and 
the sacredness of all poetic statements, however spontaneous, and the 
excited desire to plunge into the life of the times. But certain 
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reservations were present quite early. The personal mode of the 
Romantic poet appeared to Leconte de Lisle to be in contradiction 
to his role as seer and inspired visionary. Such self-expression was 
distasteful to him, as it was for a number of his contemporaries. 
(Explanations of Leconte de Lisle’s impersonality as stemming 
from his socialist leanings are quite unsuccessful; such imperson- 
ality was primarily a matter of taste.) Life itself had stifled Leconte 
de Lisle. He was never blessed with a sense of contentment and 
always yearned for other times and places. Even his participation in 
Fourierism and the Revolution of 1848 betrayed a longing to revise 
contemporary history so that at last some positive change could be 
effected. And, finally, his reverence for the craft of poetry, sup- 
ported by his distrust of the overly personal utterance, was to lead to a 
rejection of the notion that any statement pronounced by the poetic 
genius is necessarily sacred. 


Yet most decisive, surely, is the confirmation which history 
itself brought to Leconte de Lisle’s innate pessimism and which 
turned him away from what he considered Romanticism to be. He 
had endeavored to cast himself in the Romantic mold (even feeling 
duty bound to do so) and found it futile and beneath him. The 
point is a delicate one. Men are not always stamped out in specific 
form by the inexorable events of history. Had events gone other- 
wise — i.e., had a socialist and democratic society sprung magically 
into being — Leconte de Lisle would have led a life scarcely different 
from the one he actually lived. This is because the Romantic back- 
ground, ironically enough, had expanded his sensibility so wide that 
he had no temperamental safeguard against his plunge into pes- 
simism. (Only his belief in the craft of poetry, the supreme worth 
of art, was able to salvage beauty from a life otherwise devoid of 
it.) Furthermore, the thought of his time, growingly positivist and 
falling before the myth of scientific determinism, and the rising 
power of mass stupidity offered no refuge to him. 


The Romantic background, in short, turned the poet’s very 
nature, for Leconte de Lisle and for his contemporaries, into an in- 
curable disease. French verse was for a long time to be haunted by 
tragic self-discovery in a world of encroaching moral darkness. 
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Victor Hugo’s salvoes of invective against the Second Empire, 
launched from his exile in the form of Les Chatiments, are the last 
overt signs of a poet still anxious to deal with history. For the rest, 
withdrawal into the ivory tower, damnation to the ranks of the 
proscribed, and merely the endurance of the label of idle eccentric 


had begun. 


The spiritual pain endured by men who had been so proud 
and so ambitious and suffered such defeat is inexpressible. History 
was still to offer needless cruelty in the form of the Imperial Papers 
which were opened after the fall of Napoleon III in 1870. In them 
were discovered the records of pensions secretly granted by the Em- 
peror to Lamartine, the old Romantic, to Proudhon, the Socialist — 
both fortunately dead — , and, alas, to Leconte de Lisle himself. 
All three, by life’s necessities, had been forced to accept dole from 
the very symbol of all they detested. The scandal, at first enormous, 
was quickly forgotten in the tumultuous founding of the Third 


Republic. 


Leconte de Lisle paid one last token to the world of politics 
and history in the form of a small pamphlet, Le Catéchisme popu- 
laire et républicain, printed by the great publisher of Parnassian 
poetry, Lemerre, in 1871. The pious platitudes it contains seem the 
afterthoughts to a life which had otherwise changed its course ir- 
retrievably and had been briefly stirred by the reminders of the past 
which the poet witnessed in the Paris Commune of 1870 and the 
rise of the new republic. Thereafter he was to lapse into the benevo- 
lent glow of undenied fame in the sacred world of letters, secure 
from the ravages of social change and political shifts. Leconte de Lisle 
had long since cast his lot with art and atoned for reality in beauty’s 
ambiguous bliss. 





MARK J. TEMMER 


On Rereading Leconte de Lisle 


He chose to dwell on the Parnassus where “la rumeur des vivants 
misérables” could scarcely be heard. There he lived, Olympian son 
of a Creole family, always impassible and often impossible, writing 
endless alexandrines that bemoan the fate of mankind. His subject 
matter was grand and his publications abundant compared to the 
thin volumes of Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Rimbaud, who as a rule 
wrote only about themselves. Convinced of his own superiority, he 
did not lack the courage to confide majestically to his disciple Hérédia 
that no one would ever write better verse than they: “Personne ne 
fera les vers mieux que nous.’ ’ Precise formulas state the prerequisites 
for such perfection. Given a “nature riche de dons extraordinaires,” 
the will of the poet must exert an absolute and constant domination 
over the expression of ideas and feelings, leaving nothing to chance. 
Above all, he must control himself in order to safeguard his personal 
dignity as well as that of art. Literary historians and an undetermined 
number of doctoral candidates have written tomes on Leconte de 
Lisle’s aesthetic doctrines and any one of their books contains orderly 
outlines of the mastez’s noble opinions. We read that he scorned 
romanticism, social poetry, optimism and most of his contemporaries, in 
short, that he was the opposite of our Emerson, the very man to whom 
he bore a remarkable physical resemblance. His intellectual career 
numbers three stages. In the first one he asserts that the poet is a 
teacher of mankind; in the second stage, the disappointed teacher 
seeks refuge “dans la vie contemplative et savante,’ in a sanctuary 
of repose and purification. By studying ancient times, by resurrecting 
the dead gods, the poet renews “le fonds pensant de I’humanité.” 
Indeed, “works which retrace its historical origins, which draw their 
inspiration from ancient traditions, which carry us back to the times 
when man and the earth were young and in the prime of strength 
and beauty, these works will always excite a more profound and more 
durable interest than the daguerrotypes of contemporary deeds and 
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mores.” Salvation is in the past. It is the task of the scholar and poet 
to make these lost epochs loved and understood. The third stage 
consists of a passionate espousal of Gautier’s doctrine of art for the 
sake of art. Art is an intellectual luxury. The poet, that is, Leconte 
de Lisle himself, is a creator of visible and invisible ideas who must 
achieve le Beau through harmonic combinations of lines and colors 
as well as with all the resources of passion, reflection and fantasy. 
Furthermore, a poem should be an intellectual creation, a synthesis of 
“Ja science et l'art,” science signifying “knowledge.” And if all this 
were not enough, Leconte de Lisle demands that the poem contain 
a definite philosophical attitude concerning the immortality of the 
soul. 


It is, of course, an axiomatic and beneficial truth that poets, 
like politicians, do not carry out their programs, and that their articles 
of faith are usually lost and forgotten in the first and second preface 
of their collected works. But not Leconte de Lisle. Being a conse- 
quent and logical man, he proceeded to execute his plans and be- 
stowed unto his contemporaries “ne sachant faire rien ni des jours 
ni des nuits/noyés dans le néant des suprémes ennuis” a series of 


humorless poems in which he confides his concern with the intel- 
lectual problems of the second part of the nineteenth century. At first 
he had sought God, but not having found Him, had enlisted in 
Fourrier’s socialistic phalanxes, only to be disillusioned by the 
débacle of 1848. In his younger days he had also loved Nature, but 
like Vigny, had discovered her to be indifferent. Disenchanted, the 
poet turned to Greece and India, seeking in Hellas “le souffle de 
Platon et le corps d’Aphrodite” and in the Bhagavad-Gita, theories of 
illusion, renouncement and ascetism or, for want of worse, occupied 
his mortal days by versifying historical catastrophes that prophesy 
the futility of life and the disintegration of our planet. 


Whereas the symbolists were pitiless in their condemnation of 
Leconte de Lisle’s intellectualism and his massive poetic machine, his 
biographers and critics, notably Estéve and Vianey, have seemed, 
at times, too indulgent with their master who occupies a position 
similar to that of Longfellow and Poe in American literature. Like 
them, he is here to stay, and it is best, therefore, to reread him with 
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sympathy. Moreover, it is great sport to discover good lines in poetry 
no longer fashionable; the odds are poor but the rewards delightful 


and sometimes surprising. 


Let us then leaf through Les Poémes Antiques and admire fres- 
coes of Indian mythology and processions of elephants, panthers, 
pythons and earnest sages: “Brahamanes muets et de long jours 
chargés/Ensevelis vivants dans leurs songes austéres (“Bhagavat”). 
Visual details, at first pleasing, soon numb the imagination. In con- 
trast with Flaubert, whose objectivity deliberately creates halluci- 
natory effects which transcend daily appearance in order to free the 
mind for further investigations, Leconte de Lisle’s vision seems photo- 
graphically plastic and colorful 4 mourir. The indiscriminate use of 
the palette is, to be sure, a basic aspect of the Parnassian technique. 
“Everything seems flat to me” declares Gautier to the Brothers Gon- 
court, “Je f .. . du rouge, du jaune, de l’or . . . I daub like a madman 
and things are never bright enough.” But whereas Gautier had been 
a professional, Leconte de Lisle was a Sunday painter: 


Elle vient, elle accourt, ceinte de lotus blanc, 
L’Aurore aux belles mains, aux pieds étincelantes; 
Et tandis que, songeur, prés des mers tu reposes, 
Elle lie au char bleu les quatre vaches roses. 


(“Surya”) 


This almost touching ignorance as to the essential differences that 
exist between the poetic and the pictorial impressions of the spectrum, 
extends to his conception of space and time. To him, they are real 
dimensions which make up the poetic canvass. Not suspecting the 
possible ideality of experience, our poet blissfully constructs on the 
cooordinate of space splendid landscapes and inserts in the coordinate 
of time the great events of history. It is in but a few personal poems 
(cf. “Le Manchy”) that he paints “sur la tile oubliée . . . que l’artiste 
achéve seulement par la souvenir (Baudelaire “La Charogne”). Ab- 
stractions and categories are taken at face value, and the intellectual 
content of his poems reminds one of Flaubert’s Dictionary of Accepted 
Ideas. He never doubted his doubts, never tested his beliefs in the 


crucible of existential experience and analysis. For Baudelaire, Flau- 
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bert and Mallarmé, l’abime, le gouffre and le néant were integral 
parts of their world-view; they suffered and struggled to evoke this 
nothingness by creating self-destructive metaphors (cf. “Tout son 
col secouera cette blanche agonie) or by plunging into it “pour y 
Trouver du nouveau.” Leconte de Lisle, on the other hand, was able 
to deny the world with monotonous ease because he never questioned 
the fundamental illusion of his illusion, of his “monde illusoire aux 
formes innombrables.” It is not that he lied; on the contrary, he was 
sincere and the sad table of his metphysical disappointments reads 
like the French equivalent of a Bildungsroman in verse: 


And I have followed her for a long time without ever reaching her, 
That young Illusion which I loved in my happy days 
O contemplation of the essence of things, 
Efface from my heart these feet, these rosy lips, 
And those golden braids and eyes so black and gentle 
Which trouble the repose of austere duties. 
C“Bhagavit”) 


We can easily imagine the poet in his slippers, immersed in the “repos 


des austéres devoirs,” troubled by a fleeting vision of a winsome bonne 
a tout faire, and we fear that the following mélange of Lamartine 
and Chateaubriand was inspired by similar circumstances: 


Go! the world is a dream and man has but one day, 
And divine nothingness knows no love! 

Cunacépa speaks: It is well. I greet thee, 

And, plaything of brief passions, I have for too long 
Refused my soul to the Incarnations. 

But, by all the Devas, 0 wise man, she is so beautiful. 


C“Cunacépa”) 


Yet, this last hemistiche “6 sage, elle est si belle” can be inter- 
preted as a confession of Leconte de Lisle’s true feelings about life. 
His imagery bears out his trust in brittle and tender realities. Most 
of his similes and metaphors consist of comparisons whose terms 
are drawn from conventional neo-classical vocabulary. Linked and 
hinged by adverbial constructions beginning with comme, these 
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comparisons become too often tautological in nature and do not lead 
to new insights. Moreover, abstract words are carelessly juxtaposed 
with concrete words, the resulting amalgam being, at best, harmon- 
ious in sound. But whenever our poet abandons pseudo-philosophical 
ideas about nothingness, essences, Maya and so forth, whenever he 
frees himself from their accompanying gloom and expresses his love 
of, and admiration for, life, his poetry pleases. He is a fine artisan 
with a good ear for the subtle rhythms and harmonics of the French 
language and his straightforward narrations have charm: 


L’air sonore était frais et plein d’odeurs divines. 

Les bengalis au bec de pourpre, aux ailes fines, 

Et les verts colibris et les perroquets bleus, 

Et l’oiseau diamant, fléche au vol merveilleux, 

Dans les buisssons dorés, sur les figuiers superbes, 
Passaient, sifflaient, chantaient. Au sein des grandes herbes 
Un murmure joyeux s’exhalait des halliers; 

Autour de miel des fleurs, les essaims familiers, 

Délaissant les vieux troncs aux ruches pacifiques, 


S’empressaient . . . 


C“Cunacépa”) 


In Leconte de Lisle’s poetry devoted to ancient Greece, there is less 
contrast between the poet’s native genius and his willful orientation. 
Like Maurice Guérin, he yearns for Hellas, and the Goethian cry 
“Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele Suchend” expresses his deep- 
est aspiration which is matched by a violent rejection of his own age. 
The preface to Les Poémes Antiques proclaims his contempt for mod- 
ern decadence: “The entire Christian cycle is barbarian. Dante, 
Shakespeare and Milton only proved the strength and height of their 
individual genius; their language and conception are barbarian. 
Sculpture stopped with Phidias . ...” It is not our purpose to com- 
ment on the historical implications of such prejudice or to discuss the 
complex question of the relationship between Greek and French 
poetry, but solely to show that the above-mentioned opposition 
between native genius and misdirected intellectualism persists, albeit 
to a lesser degree, in Leconte de Lisle’s hellenistic verse. Few, if any 
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poems, are free of conflict btween talent and intent, and most are 
marred by an inexplicable mixture of beautiful and pompous verse: 


O cité de Tyndare! O rives de mon fleuve, 

Oi l’essaim éclatant des beaux cygnes s'abreuve 
Et nage, et, comme Zeus, quittant les claires eaux, 
Poursuit la blanche Nymphe 4 ]’ombre des roseaux! 
Salut, 6 mont Taygéte, 6 grottes, 6 vallées, 

Qui, des rires joyeux des nos vierges, troublées, 
Sur les agrestes fleurs et les gazons naissants, 

Avez formé mes pas aux rhythmes bondissants! 
Salut, chére contrée ot j'ai vu la lumiére! 

Trop fidéles témoins de ma vertu premiére, 

Salut! Je vous salue, 6 patrie, 6 beaux lieux! 
d’Héléne pour jamais recevez les adieux. 


C“Héléne”) 


The first five alexandrines compare with the best by Chenier and 
Valéry. Their noble elegance exemplifies the French classical ideal 
of musical grace and subdued emotion. Thoughts glide like swans; 
syntactical difficulties are overcome, and there remains the lingering 
pleasure of la difficulté vaincue. But beginning with line six, one 
notes a disturbing dislocation of syntax and the intrusion of neo- 
classical mannerisms. As for the first flaw, which in Mallarmé’s 
writing becomes an integral part of his attempt to “donner un sens 
plus pur aux mots de la tribu,” it should be remembered that French 
style is governed by two distinct ideals. The first one proclaims 
language as the handmaiden of the mind and contends that the 
excellence of a thought necessarily determines its expression: “Ce 
que l’on congoit bien s’énonce clairment.” The best known adherents 
of Boileau’s doctrine are Racine, Voltaire, Diderot, A. France and, 
to a lesser degree, Gide. The second ideal asserts that language is 
essential rather than functional and that the truth and beauty of 
words are therefore independent of any discursively logical criterion 
of clarté which the tribu might assign to it. Rabelais, Mallarmé and, 
in our day, the surrealists represent this second school of thought. 
Parenthetically, it may be added that Baudelaire, Valéry and Proust 
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are the great synthesizers of the two ideals. Leconte de Lisle, although 
influenced by contemporary trends, belongs to the academic tradition 
and his modus scribendi too often betrays signs of an effort to make 
“things fit” the demands of reason. His second flaw, namely his 
tendency to psychological and behavorial mannerism, can be derived 
from the classical impulse to stylize which found its fullest expres- 
sion in Racine’s tragedies, although as important a critic as Karl 
Vossler has dared to accuse the latter of occasional affectation. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that our poet’s conventional character- 
izations remind one too often of those by Ponsard (1814-1867), a 
neo-classical dramatist whose wild succéss in Lucréce astonished no 
one more than the author himself. In the fifties, romanticism was 
dead. Flaubert had buried its cadaver and with it, his ideals. It is 
this willingness to sacrifice oneself which is the sine qua non of nine- 
teenth century greatness in the letters and the arts. To circumvent 
self-denial by hiding behind a mask of impassibility or by accusing 
those who stripped their hearts (cf. Mon coeur mis 4 nu) of histri- 
onics and prostitution is to beg the perennial question that confronts 
any author, namely to be modern in the Baudelairian sense of the 
word. Unwilling to be un héro de la vie moderne, unable to infuse 


his characters with his own blood and passions, Leconte de Lisle’s 
dramatis personae are too often stereotypes: hoary sages, trembling 
mothers, rosy virgins and pensive centaurs. Witness Amphion: 


. .. semblable au fils de Rhée, 

D’un sceptre étincelant charge sa main sacrée, 
Et soutient, le front haut, de ses larges genoux, 
Sa lyre créatrice, aux accents forts et doux. 

La paix et la bonté, la gloire et le génie 
Couronnent 4 la fois ce roi de I’harmonie. 

Dans sa robe de pourpre, immobile et voyageur; 
I] régne, il chante, il réve. I] est heureux et sage. 
Sa barbe, a long flocons déja blanchis par l’4ge, 
Sur sa grande poitrine avec lenteur descend, 

Et le bandeau royal serre son front puissant. 


C“Niobé”) 
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It is a paradox that such platitudes should disfigure a poem which 
contains one of the greatest passages of French literature: 


Que ta douleur est belle, 6 marbre sans pareil! 
Non, jamais corps divins dorés par le soleil, 
Dans les cités d’Hellas jamais blanches statues 
De grace et de jeunesse et d’amour revétues, 
Du sculpteur inspiré songes harmonieux, 
Muets a notre oreille et qui chantent aux yeux; 
Jamais fronts doux et fiers ot la joie étincelle, 
N’ont valu ce regard et ce col qui chancelle, 
Ces bras majestueux dans leur geste brisés, 
Ces flancs si pleins de vie et d’efforts épuisés, 
Ce corps ot la beauté, cette flamme éternelle, 
Triomphe de la mort et resplendit en elle! 


C“Niobé”) 


It would be a major task to give an explication de texte of this 
sublime evocation which is comparable to the Ode on a Grecian Urn, 
but it would be far more difficult to account for such uneveness 


within one poem and to find another poet with so much genius and 
so little good sense. French literary history offers no clues save the 
curious fact that Leconte de Lisle succeeded Victor Hugo at the 
Académie Francaise. 


Les Poémes Antiques include, moreover, Les Odeos Anacréon- 
tiques, Les Etudes Latines and Les Chansons Ecossaises, the latter 
collection containing “La Fille aux cheveux de lins” which has been 
set to music by Debussy. These graceful and unpretentious celebra- 
tions of rustic pleasures have a spontaneous charm reminiscent of 
Ronsard, and a verse such as “L’air devient rose, et roses les bois/La 
bouche et le sein des Nymphes sont roses” possesses the very qualities 
that Valéry admired so much in La Fontaine’s Adonis: “Jours devenus 
moments, moments filés de soie.” This is poésie pure, melodies in 
the minor key, more easily understood than heard. 


We shall be damned for neglecting old favorites such as “Midi” 
and “Dies Irae,” but prefer to gird our loins in order to confront Les 
Poémes Barbares whose table of contents features “La Vision de 
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Snorr,” “L’Epée d’Agantyr,” “La Mort de Sigurd,” “La Tristesse du 
Diable” as well as “L’Anathéme” and “La Fin de |’Homme.” Vianey 
has made a sympathetic exegesis of these miracles in versification. 
The more interesting ones are animal studies entitled “Les Eléphants,” 
“Le Sommeil du Condor,” “La Réve du Jaguar” and “Les Taureaux,” 
but even the best of these never equal the poetic intensity of Blake's 
“Tiger” or Rilke’s “Der Panther.” It is indeed questionable whether 
or not French poets have ever succeeded in evoking themes of animal 
and barbarian savagery without inviting some ridicule. Leconte de 
Lisle is no exception: 


Et, prés du Tsebaoth, les Aschéras phalliques, 

Et le squameux Dahak aux tro:s tétes, dardant 
Telles que six éclairs ses prunelles obliques, 

Un jet de bave rouge au bout de chaque dent . . . 


(Derniers Poémes) 


Civilized, reasonable, and what is worse, convinced of being, so, 
Gauls have always been fascinated by violence, provided it occurs 
in far-off places like Yoknapatawpha County, or in books by Claudel, 
Malraux, Genét, Michaux and St. John Perse who is a direct 
descendant of Leconte de Lisle. The genius of the French language 
shies from exaggeration. If there is to be violence, it must be of the 
Racinian kind: self-contained, self-destructive, intellectualized — 
always off-stage. Moreover, whenever the tension becomes tragic in 
essence, it should, according to classical dogma, remain humain et 
vraisemblable. France’s ideal is homme a la mesure de l'homme and 
the old adage Les Frangais n’ont pas la téte épique has yet to be dis- 
proved. Ubermenschen and Untermenschen have no consecrated 
place in French literature, viewed as a reflection of traditional French 
culture. Yet, Leconte de Lisle, in imitation of Victor Hugo, sought 
to create titans by the simple expedient of aggrandizing with archeo- 
logical precision the illustrious failures of antiquity. Following the 
tule of thumb, the greater the obstacle, the more tragic the hero, our 
poet evokes in Les Poémes Tragiques a colorful mise en scéne in 
which figures. as in a cinematographic epic, a mutinous Cain hurling 
insults with political overtones at Jehovah, or, a nordic Runoia, 
gloomily contemplating the advent of Christ and prophesying His 
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ultimate ruin before leaping “into the foam and roar of the abyss.” 
Thus, tragedy is exterior, irony absent. It is only when the poet for- 
sakes his middle-class conception of the Promethean struggle for a 
more humble expression of strife within himself that one is moved 
and, is, like Pascal, “tout étonné et ravi, car on s’attendait de voir un 
auteur, et on trouve un homme.” Then his poetry rings true, for it 
embodies its own critique and tells the sorrow of the poet who 
reaches the point where 


L’intelligible cesse, et voici l’agonie 
Le mépris de soi-méme, et l’ombre et le remord . . . 


(Poémes Barbares) 


These words could have been written by Baudelaire, while lines as 
beautiful as “Et le gardien pensif du mystique oranger/Des balcons 


de l’aurore éternelle se penche . . .” or “O morts, livrés aux fouets des 


tardives déesses” would not have been disavowed by either Mallarmé 
or Valéry, nor would Rimbaud have disclaimed the creation of 
“laurore aux lévres métalliques.” Indeed, Leconte de Lisle’s genius, 


although fragmentary, transcends the limits of fashion and time. We 
have seen that he achieves at times the purity of Racine, the trans- 
parency of La Fontaine and Chenier, that he has occasionally the 
grace of Ronsard and the versatility of Hugo. Such freedom is proof 
of great talent and waste, of inner confusion so complete that it 
offers the unique spectacle of a poet whose best lines read as if they 
had been written by someone else. 
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4 
Notes on Emaux et Camées 


Pendant les guerres de l’empire 
Goethe, au bruit du canon brutal 
Fit le Divan occidental . . . 


Sans prendre garde a louragan 
Qui fouettait mes vitres fermées, 
Moi, j'ai fait Emaux et Camées. 


For twenty-five years Gautier constructed his Emaux et Camées, 
“polishing and chiseling with all the care of which I was capable.” 
By the sixth and definitive edition of 1872 the eighteen poems of 
the first had become forty-seven, the great L’Art having been added 
in the third edition, 1858. “Ces modestes ambitions” were not new 
in form, neat octosyllabic lines in quatrains for the most part, but 
their form was “renouvelée par les soins du rythme, la richesse de 
la rime, et la précision . . .” These poems were the antithesis of the 
Romantic furor which they helped to quell; they were deliberately 

“medallions,” “sous forme restreinte.” Coins and medals from Syra- 
cuse and Rimini offered models, “an art in profile.” The ouragan 
against which the poet so ungallically shut his windows was not 
merely political stresses; literature itself was part of it. Romanticism 
must go, and whatever Gautier meant by Romanticism he always 
spoke of it as over and done with; its incursions beyond the bounds 
of literature must be controlled. The poet must withdraw and 
remake his art; he must study art for art’s sake, as he put it in the 
preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin, giving two literatures a motto 
to be taken in every conceivable shade of meaning, and the public 
a “filthy” doctrine, as Tennyson said, with which to be shocked and 
an excuse to give up reading poetry altogether. A century later 
Gautier’s masterpiece has taken on the resonant beauty of its antique 
models, none of its contours dulled, its vivid color, ranging from 
the Wagnerian stridances of Gustave Moreau to the sea-shell tones 


of Odilon Redon, undimmed. 
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Since Mario Praz’s detailed analysis of “the romantic agony” 
exposed what appeared to be a pathological morbidity in nineteenth- 
century romantic art, Gautier has figured as a plague of Freud’s 
Disease, a horror cabinet of the Viennese fantasmagoria, at best 
“lapidary,” hyper-precious, the original architect and tenant of the 
ivory tower. This overly colored reputation can be dispelled easily 
enough by going to the text. No one would want to discount Pro- 
fessor Praz’s useful work, but its say has become dominant, at the 
expense of other possible readings. For every twenty students who 
dutifully read The Romantic Agony, one perhaps knows the litera- 
ture it discusses, and none realizes why England’s most strenuous 
counter-Romantic, :Wyndham Lewis, imagined that Signor Praz 
was his disciple, blasting the Decadence in a beautiful and gratify- 
ing demolition job. Praz’s work is both accurate and intensely 
illuminating, yet Simone de Beauvoir has made untenable the state- 
ment that “the most elementary qualities of a writer — let us not 
say, of a writer of genius — are lacking in Sade,” and we need go no 
further than the homages of Lafcadio Hearn, Flaubert, and Ezra 
Pound, whose respective uses of Gautier as a model constitute a 
critical act, to suspect that Gautier is considerably more than ripe 
medlar. 


Rarely will one find Gautier figuring as a combatant for per- 
sonal freedom, though that is the bias of French Romanticism when, 
clustering around Victor Hugo, Gautier and the defenders of Hernani 
began to create the corporate intellect and imagination of the nine- 
teenth century. In the classroom, where the English Pre-Raphaelites 
are squeezed into a few embarrassed minutes at the end of the 
Shelley-Byron-Keats course, Gautier is apt to appear Cif at all) as an 
exhibit from Praz, very high game indeed, suspect dabbler in Gothic 
sexuality, an aesthete. We are likely to know the fineness of his 
genius only in appropriations from it by various thinnesses of talent. 
Swinburne plundered extensively; Wilde stole with taste; Gautier’s 
tone and imagery lasted throughout the ‘nineties. Like Beardsley, 
whose genius is comparable, his very invention was copied. If for 
no other reason than to go to beginnings, to return to the freshness 
of the original, Emaux et Camées heeds studying. Wilde and 
Whistler are the end of a movement and the initial energies in 
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literature are almost invariably the finest. Once into the text, the 
reader finds that the Praz disinfectant seldom needs attention. 


II 


“Ce titre, Emaux et Camées, exprime le dessein de traiter sous 
forme restreinte de petits sujets, tantét sur la plaque d'or ou de 
cuivre avec les vives couleurs de lémail, tantét avec la roue du 
graveur de pierres fines, sur l'agate, la cornaline ou l'onyx.” When 
Pound speaks of “the ‘sculpture’ of rhyme” in Mauberley he is quot- 
ing Gautier, and J. J. Espey in his study of Mauberley shows us that 
Pound is as aware as his master of their common model in the 
“cut” rythms of Bion, Moschus, and Theocritos. Gautier accepted 
his “Alexandrian” réle among French poets, insofar as it stood for 
polished art and a reputation for extending, even. if only in the 
experiment of the imagination, the boundaries of human freedom: 
an enterprise to which Aristotle has invited civilization. In Pound's 
appropriations, his “quotations” from Gautier — 


‘His true Penelope 
Was Flaubert,’ 
And his tool 

The engraver's. 
Firmness, 

Not the full smile, 
His art, but an art 
In profile; 


the tone is both ironic and straightforward. Pound had to exorcise 
the morbid hypersensitivity of “the Nineties” while recalling poetry 
to its real business of pattern and unity. Gautier could afford to be 
simply “classic”: 

Tout passe. — L’art robuste 

Seul a l'éternité. 

Le buste 
Survit a la cité. 


Et la médaille austére 

Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 

Révéle un empereur. 








4 
} 
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“The coin outlasts Tiberius” is Pound’s ultimate condensation 
of these eight lines: Santayana’s translation of “L’Art” achieves one 
unwobbling rendering: 

The bust 
Outlasts the citadel. 


Il 


The diction of Emaux et Camées moves toward and prepares 
for that of the Parnassians and the Symbolists. Into its suave polish 
and choice of imagery Gautier placed surprising bits of authenticity 
(un vrai chdteau d’Anne Radcliffe; comme l'odalisque d’Ingres; des 
spectres prés du Gymnase,/A deux pas des Variétés; Théophile 
Kniatowski) unknown to Apollo, as yet undigested by received 
notions of what's poetic and what isn’t and never will be. ‘To modern 
eyes these expansions of diction fit well, cutting some of the incense 
of tea-rose, Cyprian roses, “L’ibis rose et le gypaéte,” but they fit for 
us because we have met Lenin in Wallace Stevens and Reinach in 
Mauberley, in studied imitation of Gautier. “His favorite reading 
was the dictionary,” James assures us, and for all his descriptive 
skill he depended upon the rich word that came freighted with 
meaning and could evade, in its triggering of associations, attendant 
verbiage. Hence the economy of detail with which he can proceed: 


Architectures effondrées 
Ox Piranése se perdrait. 


Architecture is not poetic, and Piranesi must evoke a set of architec- 
tural engravings; in conjunction they establish a rich, sophisticated 
image which would have been rendered quite differently before 
Gautier. Such economy is rare in any poetry, and few poets are 
willing to pare so severely or risk that amount of condensation. 

Daphné, les hanches dans lécorce 

C’est un merle, chanteur crédule. 

Ignorant du calendrier, 

Qui réve soleil, et module 

L’hymne d’avril en février. 

Une cambrure florentine, 

Avec un bel air de fierté, 
Faisait, en ligne serpentine, 
Onduler son pouce écarté. 
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IV 


Le squelette était invisible 
Au temps heureux de Vart paien 


It wasn’t, but the pagany of the imagination is not to be con- 
fused with emendable history. Gautier’s sense of romance, even 
when he is describing real places in his travel books, is a bequest to 
reality; or, to turn the matter round, Gautier’s voluptuous eye is a 
privileged instrument. A first reading of Emaux et Camées is a 
visual impact, even if the properties are somewhat operatic, a trifle 
fustian. The fine light and careful settings remain. As the inventor 
of the décor of l'art pour l'art he deserves careful study; Mario Praz 
has not vanquished Gautier’s iconography with his calculation of the 
amount of sexual fantasy in it, and Pound’s correction of the hedon- 
istic drift of the nineties in Mauberley does not invalidate Gautier’s 
eloquent gesture in closing his windows upon a world of remote 
wars, The ouragan was as much the pervasive dullness of Flaubert’s 
Homais in the galleries and on the boulevards as reports from the 
Crimea. And the wars, anyway, are very much in the ivory tower: 


Le spectre en téte se déhanche, 
Dansant et jouant du rebec, 

Et sur fond noir, en couleur blanche, 
Holbein Vesquisse d’un trait sec. 


This dance of death, like the plague beyond the formal hedges 
of the Decameron, is one of Gautier’s excuses for closing the windows 
and making poetry out of a richly stocked imagination, declaring that 
such beauty must be done for itself. He was aware of the paradoxical 
rightness of it, as can be seen in every taunting line of the preface 
to Madmoiselle de Maupin. The artist is frequently his most reveal- 
ing critic through mere gesture. With tanks firing blocks away, 
Picasso painted throughout the siege of Paris. He painted children. 
England at her most imperialistic produced Rossetti, the only close 
pictorial equivalent of Gautier, working behind closed shutters. 


Ultimately, the modern appreciation of Gautier collides with 
the intractable aesthetic to which he converted two generations of 
poets. Freud has intervened; we suspect immaturity in so much 
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gorgeousness. The Puritan mind is embarrassed, and even the 
French, who have recently been prefacing and annotating Gautier, 
trundle him out much as one screws up eclectic courage and admires 
an Art Nouveau lampshade. The reviewing of English and French 
art, especially poetry and painting, from 1840 to 1910 has scarcely 
begun, but there are surprises of continuity which demand to be 
seen. Gautier’s importance is supreme: he invented an aesthetic 
that we are used to seeing wrongheadedly, as if it were a perverse 
narcotic drifting toward the Wilde debacle and the enervating 
dilettantism which Joyce, Pound, and Yeats escaped from, like 
Odysseus from the Lotophagians. That is one pattern. As the move- 
ment branched into Symbolism, Yeats used it for all it was worth — 
he may even have learned how to make a unity of seemingly diverse 
poems, a “book” such as Emaux et Camées and we remember that 
the Fleurs du Mal is introduced by Gautier. Pound, master reno- 
vator, built Mauberley in the style of Emaux (freely dismissing its 
exotiscism as émus et chameaux), emending the persona of the dandy 
poet to precisely that of Odysseus escaping Circe. Gautier’s motto, 
l'inexprimable n’existe pas, Joyce appropriated, as he admitted to 
the Polish journalist Parandowski. And Gautier’s defense of his 
eye’s appetite (“Je suis un homme pour qui le monde extérieur 
existe,” as the Goncourts reported; Wilde mentions it in De Pro- 
fundis, expected loci) appears in Finnegans Wake (p. 88): “one of 
those lucky cocks for whom the audible-visible-gnosible-world existed.” 
Like Rémy de Gourmont, Gautier stands as a connoisseur of certain 
appreciations which have been spoiled for us by the entanglement 
(by Wilde, Beardsley, and so on, most recently by Bloomsbury and 
the Village) with emotional matters for which he is not guilty. 
pei Henry James laughed at the supposed wickedness of Maupin, 

ecognizing it for what it is, a very human fantasy about erotic 
dunes that are at least unfrightening i in such gaudy colors, whereas 
we stuff sophomores with the same fare in scalded prose every 
school term. The fancy hero of Maupin, d’Albert, pleads that he is 
“un homme des temps homériques,” which is as crazy a misidentifica- 
tion as Gautier’s notion of pagan art, the simple happiness of beg- 
gars, or the availability of his kind of imagination to more than a 
handful of educated sensibilities, but the claim shows us how to 
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read him. He belongs among the instigators, an inventor and a 
keeper of sensitivities just when the Romantics needed reining in, 
and poetry needed a new designer. Valéry, remembering a lesson 
of his youth, wrote that “perhaps a few words of Théophile Gautier 
were the sufficient stimulus, at that critical stage of the mind’s 
development — between lessons and life — to awaken in me a love 
that can only increase with time. For some people, at such a moment, 
art becomes a personal matter.” What he means is that Gautier knew 
perfectly what art is and had the power to communicate that 
knowledge. 


V 


. with de Musset, de Vigny, Gautier and Sainte-Beuve our 
modern literary life begins . . .”: thus the Tory opinion of Ford 
Madox Ford in The March of Literature, arrived at not through a 
predilection for Gautier’s matter but because he taught poets what 
they were forgetting: Mettez l'idée au fond de la forme sculptée. 
Sculpted form, and we find the one great interesting idea in Gautier’s 
matter when we realize that he was preoccupied not with the perma- 
nent in nature but with metamorphosis, and that just beneath the 
enameled surface of his exotic imagery we can locate the disturbances 
of nineteenth-century science. The Affinités secrétes: Madrigal pan- 
théiste which, fused with Shakespeare and Ftizgerald’s Omar, has 
shaped Pound’s 


Tudor indeed is gone and every rose, 

Blood-red, blanch-white that in the sunset glows 
Cries: “Blood, Blood, Blood!” against the gothic stone 
Of England, as the Howard or Boleyn knows. 

Nor seeks the carmine petal to infer; 


Nor is the white bud Time’s inquisitor 
Probing to know if its new-gnarled root 
Twists from York’s head or belly of Lancaster . . 


is both Ovidian and Darwinian in its celebration of ordered flux. 
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L’atome vole vers l’atome 
Comme Vabeille vers la fleur. 





Gautier was perfectly twentieth-century in his appreciation of 
nature’s rhyming forms, in its still baffling economy of design. 


Par de lentes métamorphoses, 

Les marbres blancs en blanches chairs, 
Les fleurs roses en lévres roses 

Se refont dans des corps divers. 


Vi 


The student is advised to consult Jean Pommier and Georges 
Matoré, Emaux et Camées, Notes et Lexique, Textes Littéraires 
Frangais, Lille, 1947; Georges Matoré, La Preface de Mademoiselle 
de Maupin, publisher as before, 1946; and the analyses of Gautier 
in Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony, and in Vol. II of Arnold 
Hauser’s The Social History of Art, passim copiously (Knopf, 1952). 
The student should also be advised that Gautier is his own best critic, 
and is challenged to read Madmoiselle de Maupin as if Prof. Praz had 
not allied it with de Sade and Swinburne; that is, to read it as a 
study in modes of thought valuable to the contemporary imagination. 








HOWARD WARSHAW 


Vision Made Visible 


Part I 


Drawing is an act of love. A love of what is. It is an abrasive 
love, forcing vision against the grain of reality in order to feel it more. 


I found these words in a note book which I usually carry with 
me. They were written in connection with a drawing I made of my 


mother on the day she died. 
A face may be revealed by the plump outlines of flesh, or by 


a network of veins, or by the density of its skeleton. Here, every- 
thing else dropping away, the face could be traced along the thin 
lines of the gestures of pain. These I followed with her and after 
making the drawing the word abrasive came to my mind. 


In the long afternoon I watched an animating spirit take its 
leave of her flesh. It ran gently through her sleeping features tracing 
over them a marvelous range of expression. I fancied that she was 
remembering and that her memories were vivid in the present. So 
at times it seemed to me that a child or a young woman was in pos- 
session of her face. Finally I became aware of the difference between 
inert matter and the spirit which animates it. (I do not mean to 
imply anything not already implicit in the observable difference 
between a living person and a lifeless body.) 


In a similar way I believe that the paintings and drawings 
which we call “Art” are possessed. Possessed by an invisible animating 
spirit. The trail of dust left by a piece of charcoal as it is made to 
cross a surface of paper; the cadmium, ground in linseed oil, and 
spread like butter across Irish linen are the physical media on which 
an animating spirit operates and through which it makes itself mani- 
fest. I believe it is a man’s way of seeing, his vision Citself invisible) 
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which reveals itself in a painting by the way it acts on the inert 
materials. 


For me “Vision” means something more than “seeing.” | 
think of “Vision” as grasping with the eye. If I reach out my hand 
to examine some unformed clay, and while doing so grasp the clay, 
the clay under examination will take on some of the form of the 
examining hand. The muscle tone of my hand will take its tension 


and shape from the disposition of the clay. 


Transposing now from grasp of hand to grasp of eye, this inter- 
action with its mutual transformations compares in my mind to vision. 
Whereas merely touching something, a contact with a surface which 
does not appreciably alter that which touches or that which is 
touched, would seem comparable to sight. 


Unless we are willing to transform and to be transformed by 
what we see, visions will elude us. 

















HUGH KENNER 


Bouvard and Pecuchet: 
Comedians of the Enlightenment 


I 


The Enlightenment lingers in our intellectual histories as a 
puzzling phenomenon, puzzling because it is so hard to say briefly 
what it was. It lacks chronology, it lacks locality, it lacks identity. 
It is personified by no convenient heroes, being by definition anti- 
heroic. Diderot and D’Alembert are rather examples than exemplars. 
It perhaps hardly knew that it was happening, or not much more 
than the Middle Ages knew that they were happening, and we may 
perhaps speculate that the Romantic Movement was the first such 
event that did know that it was happening, and that this was where 
the romanticism lay. The Enlightenment seems in restrospect a sort 
of mystical experience through which the mind of Europe passed, 
and by which the memory of Europe remains haunted. We carry 
with us still one piece of ‘baggage from those far-off days, and that 
is the book which nobody wrote and nobody is expected to read, and 
which is marketed as The Encyclopaedia: Britannica, Americana, 
Antarctica, or other. 


The Encyclopaedia, like its cousin the Dictionary, takes all that 
we know apart into little pieces, and then arranges those pieces so 
that they can be found one at a time. It is produced by a feat of 
organizing, not a feat of understanding. No Bacon, no Aquinas, is 
tracing the hierarchies of a human knowledge which he has assumed 
the responsibility of grasping. If the Encyclopaedia means anything 
as a whole, no one connected with the enterprise can be assumed to 
know what that meaning is. A hundred contributors, or a thousand, 
each responsible for squinting at creation through a single knothole, 
can work in utter isolation, very likely in a hundred different cities, 
each on his self-contained packet of ‘knowledge; and these packets 
an editor with a flow-chart may coordinate, if at all, by appending 
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cross-references, and organize only by filing each in its alphabetical 
place. That the great Encyclopédie contained cross-references to 
articles which did not exist is not surprising under the circumstances, 
nor is the presence of wholesale contradiction within the covers of 
any such bound set; nor, finally, the nearly surrealist discontinuity 
of the final product. The compendia of which Pliny’s Natural History 
is the first extant example have a discursive plan, and later compila- 
tions have a hierarchic plan, like the Arts Curriculum. Thus Bar- 
tholomew de Glanville, an English Franciscan friar, wrote about 1360 
a most popular work, De proprietatibus rerum, in 19 books, beginning 
with God and the angels and ending with colors, scents, flavors and 
liquors, with a list of 36 eggs; and in 1 the next century “A very popu- 
lar small encyclopaedia, Margarita philosophica (1496), in 12 books, 
was written by Georg Reisch, a German, prior of the Carthusians 
of Freiburg, and confessor of the emperor Maximilian I. Books 1-7 
treat of the seven liberal arts; 8, 9, principles and origin of natural 
things; 10, 11, the soul, vegetative, sensitive and intellectual; 12, 
moral philosophy.” (I am quoting from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article on Encyclopaedias..) But open the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
itself, and the first topic on which you will receive instruction is the 
letter A, and the second is the meaning of the term “A-1 at Lloyd’s,” 
and the fourteenth is the Aardvark. This is sublimely nonsensical, 
like conversation in Wonderland, and when G. K. Chesterton 
remarked at the opening of this century that Nonsense was the litera- 
ture of the future, we may be sure that he had not only the Alice 
hooks in the back of his mind but the Britannica, 9th edition, at his 
elbow. (Chesterton later wrote the article on Humor for the 11th 
edition. ! find it curious that there is no article on Nonsense.) 


The mark of the Encyclopaedia, then, is its fragmentation of 
all that we know inte little pieces so arranged that they can be found 
one at a time. Nothing, except when a cross-reference is provided, 
connects with or entails anything else; nothing corrects anything 
else, or affords perspective on anything else. And nobody, conse- 
quently, is talking to anyone else. Least of all is the contributor 
talking to the reader, for there is no way in which the contributor 
can form the least ides who the reader is. The only entrance require- 


ment is that he be able to use the alphabet; beyond that, his creden- 
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tials are anybody's guess. Is he the master of his subject, looking for 
a handy digest of one portion of it? The author of the article on 
Quaternions prefers to think so. Is his general knowledge extensive, 
except for the particulars of the subject under discussion? So sup- 
poses the expert on the Renaissance. Is he, however, perhaps the 
veriest tyro, stuffed with just such general notions as will enable 
him to read a column of moderately ‘undemanding prose, with con- 
stant exclamations of astonishment? That is w hat the authority on 
Waterfalls has clearly decided. Above all, is he going to relate one 
subject to another? It is devoutly to be hoped that he is not; for 
were any diligent soul to attempt a correlation between “Eliot, T. S.,” 
“English Literature — Twentieth Century,” and “Poetry, American,” 
all concerned might find themselves saddled with some exceedingly 
awkward correspondence. Or perhaps not; there is always the hope 
that the reader will exhibit Pécuchet’s syndrome, and give it up. 


II 


Pécuchet and his friend Bouvard invariably do give it up, but 
they never lack energy for a new beginning. They are the Questing 
Heroes of an age that is still ours; a Duplex Hercules assaulting 
jungles, clearing swamps; a bipartite Theseus venturing into the 
Labyrinth with { transit and theodolite. Chimera after chimera they 
confront, exhaust, drain, discard. Seven dragons are slain of a morn- 
ing, and the land is bare after their passing. "They dispose of Ancient 
History in 300 words; it is obscure from lack of documents; they 
turn to modern history, where the documents are so numerous they 
grow confused ‘ ‘through their ignorance of dates.” Undaunted, they 
engorge a mnemonic system which has the advantage of combining 
three other systems; thus “Fenaigle divides the universe into houses, 
which contain rooms, each having four walls with nine panels, each 
panel bearing an emblem. Thus, the first king of the first dynasty 
will occupy the first panel in the first room. A beacon on a hill will 
tell how he was named ‘Phar-a-mond,’ according to the system of 
Paris. By Allevy’s method, in placing above a mirror, which stands 
for 4, a bird 2 and a hoop 0, one will obtain 420, the date of that 
prince’s accession.” 
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Now mark the heroism of their total committment, suffering 
all their surroundings to dissolve into a vast mnemonotechnic edifice: 


For greater clearness, they took, as a mnemonic base, their own 
house, where they were living, attaching to each one of its parts a 
distinct event — and the courtyard, the garden, the surroundings, the 
entire district, had no other meaning than to jog their memory. The 
boundary-posts in the county limited certain epochs, the apple-trees were 
genealogical trees, the bushes were battles, the world became a symbol. 


It is the sacramental universe of the new learning, run up in a 
fortnight. “They sought, on the walls, a quantity of things that 
were not there, and ended by seeing them, but no longer knew the 
dates they represented.” 


But as the wave topples, watch them snatch truth from the 
wreck of method; for even as they lose hold on the means of recalling 
dates, they learn that the dates themselves are not worth recalling: 


Besides, dates are not always authentic. They learnt, in a student’s 
manual, that the date of the birth of Jesus must be put back five years 
earlier than is usual, that with the Greeks there were three ways of 
reckoning the Olympiads, and with the Romans eight ways of dating 
the beginning of the year. So many opportunities for mistakes, besides 
those that result from the signs of the zodiac, eras, and different sorts 
of calendars. 


And from disregard of dates they passed to contempt for facts. 
What is important is the philosophy of history. 


This in turn they speedily discard; and having exhaustively proved 
the total impossibility of writing history, they set out to write one. 


So much in three pages, less than 1% of the book; never was 
zeal so disinterested, so unflagging. Weaving ropes of sand and 
carving monuments in water, they undo with fantastic thoroughness 
the work of 3,000 years, dismembering Solomon’s house stone by 
stone and bringing the New Atlantis level with the waves, during 
thirty years (thirty years!) sojourn inside the world of the Encyclo- 
paedia, where most of us have not the heart to venture for more 
than a few minutes at a time. At seventy-five they are as dauntless 
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as at fifty. Their very despairs — as when they arrive at the certainty 
that nothing exists — are but stages of the illuminative way, “into 
the desolation of reality.” And when all else has failed; when they 
have plumbed to the uttermost the follies of a hundred systems; 
discarded agriculture, arboriculture and formal gardening; chemistry, 
medicine, astronomy, archaeology and geology; prehistory, history 
and the philosophy of history; literature, grammar and aesthetics; 
politics; love, gymnastics; mesmerism, magnetism, spiritualism and 
the evocation of the dead; metaphysics, suicide, Christianity, 
even Buddhism; why then, having retraced the history of the human 
race from the tilling of the fields to theology the queen of sciences 
and seen all these crumble to dust, then stil] dauntless they take up 
pedagogy, so that they may reclaim two waifs from brutality and 
instill in them the love of learning. Odysseus himself was less 
dauntless; he was succored by the memory of an Ithaca he had 
known. 


Yet it seems clear that Pécuchet and his friend Bouvard lack 
the ideal qualifications for their high calling; for one thing, they are 
both getting old. They are just old enough, however, for Flaubert’s 
purposes, and born moreover, according to their author’s careful 
determinations, precisely in the nick of time to inherit the ages. 
For their great experiment commences toward the end of 1840, 
when each of them has lived half a hundred years; which means 
that they were born in the first months of the new heaven and the 
new earth, about 1790, when the Revolution had decreed the obso- 
lescence of cant, superstition, and custom. Like Russians born in 
the year 1918, they are untainted by the least memory of a time 
when knowledge, which is power, was the preserve of the few. Their 
very life in the womb commenced after the fall of the Bastille, and 
was transacted in utter innocence of clerical tyranny or the insolence 
of hereditary office. “Memories almost their own,” we are told, 
enlivened accounts of “the highroads covered with soldiers singing 
the Marseillaise. On the doorsteps sat women sewing the canvas 
for the tents. Sometimes there came a stream of men in red caps, 
carrying on the end of a slanted pike a bloodless head with hanging 
locks. The lofty tribune of the Convention towered above a cloud 
of dust, where enraged faces were howling cries of death. As one 
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passed at midday near the lake of the Tuileries, one heard the shock 
of the guillotine, as though sheep were being axed.” 


Of all this, contemporaneous with their infancy, they are the 
inheritors, so that in the summer of 1845 they shudder under no 
tyranny, but take their ease in the garden, under the arbor, savoring 
the freedom to know. “Pécuchet, with a little stool beneath his feet, 
was reading aloud in his hollow voice, tirelessly, and only stopping to 
plunge his fingers in his snuff-box. Bouvard was listening to him 
with his pipe in his mouth, his legs apart, the top of his trousers 
unbuttoned.” 


For if there is one thing certain about the Enlightenment it is 
this, that the Revolution had democratized its benefits, and released, 
for any pair of copying-clerks, the assurances, the freedom for the 
intellect to play, that were at once monopolies of the salon. And 
this is a capital fact, that Flaubert locates their enterprise so exactly 
at the semi-centenary of civilization’s new frontier, like a solemn 
commemorative ritual. Every man is at liberty now to be his own 
polymath. The mind of Europe has disclosed its secret contents, 
and become a vast Coney Island in which all France is entitled 
to play. 

And are they not all France? They are all France’s notion of 
all France. Flaubert, the great connoisseur of received ideas, does 
not omit to register the most pervasive received idea of all, that 
Frenchmen are by turns sensual and rational; worldly, lecherous, 
and suave, or else rigorous, logical, prickly: the fat and the thin, 
the optimist and the pessimist; the Mediterranean and the Roman 
temperament, respectively. In dividing this vast cliché neatly into 
its elements, he commenced with their names, by which he set great 
store: Bouvard, a full round sound for the lips to caress; Pécuchet, 
crackling with the percussives of disciplined enunciation. And their 
full names, each once recorded, each an absurd thundering litany 
of emblems and rallying-cries: Francois Denys Bartholomée Bouvard; 
Juste Romain Cyrille Pécuchet! See how Rome and la Belle France 
answer one another: Juste Romain Cyrille — justice, Roman law, 
and a saint celebrated (says the Encyclopaedia Britannica) for his 
“furious zeal”; Francois Denys Bartholomée — France, the patron 
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saint of France, and the apostle with the most orotund name of all, 
whose Day, moreover, is intertwined with the most intimate proc- 
esses of pre-Revolutionary French history.* Of so much past do they 
bear the stamp; the one, therefore, “confident, irresponsible, open- 
handed; the other cautious, thoughtful, sparing.” [p. 25]. 


All this has the mad precision of farce; and farce, sure enough, 
supplies the décor of page one. The empty street is described like 
an empty stage: “Lower down, the Canal St. Martin, enclosed by 
two locks, showed the straight line of its inky water. Midway, there 
was a boat filled with timber, and on the banks two rows of barrels.” 
Two men appear, simultaneously, from opposite sides, one tall, one 
short; one plump, one stringy; the hair of one curly blonde, of the 
other straight and black. They reach the middle of the boulevard, 
and as if on cue sit down simultaneously on the same bench. And 
as if on cue, the machinery of recognition commences: 


In order to wipe their brows they removed their headgear, which 
each placed by his side; and the smaller man saw written in his neigh- 
bor’s hat, “Bouvard”; while the latter easily made out in the cap of the 
individual wearing the frock-coat the word “Pécuchet.” 

“Fancy that,” he said. “We've both had the idea of writing our 
names in our hats.” 

“Good heavens, yes; mine might be taken at the office.” 

“The same with me; I work in an office too.” 


So insidiously plausible is this encounter that we are hardly sure 
whether we are in the domain of burlesque or not. 


But burlesque of what? Why, of fiction. For behind that half- 
page we are to imagine a writer racking his brains for a plausible 
way to get the story started; we are to imagine the fussing over 
point of view; the agonizing over probabilities, since your French 
bourgeois does not, without some occasion, simply start talking to 
a total stranger; the wrestling with the sequence in which the charac- 


* Here I am in Vivian Mercier’s debt, for pointing out these extraordinary 
names. 
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ters are to be named, described, and set talking. We are to fancy 
(to transpose into 1961’s terms) Jamesian beginnings, Faulknerian 
beginnings; the 500-word draft crumpled in a melodrama of despair; 
the 8,o0o-word draft composed, pruned, retouched, ripped up; the 
half-written circuitous opening, with its easy meditations on chance 
and destiny, never completed; the dismal brooding; and the joy. For 
in a transport of joy our author has realized with what efficiency he 
can manage the recognition scene if only each character does some- 
thing on which the other may remark; and what more plausible than 
the doffed hat; and what better calculated to promote the doffed hat 
from plausibility to certainty than a temperature of 90 degrees (pre- 
cisely 33° Centigrade; odd numbers look more authentic). And to 
ensure that the doffed hat initiates talk, let there be something 
written inside it (masterstroke!); and to kill more than one bird 
with this pellet, let exposition be combined with mechanism, and 
let what is written inside the hat be the wearer’s name. For other- 
wise the characters would have to volunteer their names, and it is 
difficult to devise a way of managing this. 


Or perhaps we are to imagine nothing of this sort; but to 
imagine instead a writer of demotic cunning; by nature so per- 
fectly attuned to idiocy that his imagination, the moment it is set 
the problem of introducing two characters, spontaneously stages the 
scene in this way. For postulate a mind which functions out of 
habit on a certain plane of plausible unreality, the plane for example 
on which the business of detective novelettes is transacted, and it 
will be effortlessly fecund in such devices for manoeuvring personages 
and information over the page. 


At any rate, this is what was concocted for us, in August 1874, 
by the most meticulous craftsman of prose fiction the world had 
ever seen, the man for whom a tale of provincial adultery had been 
the labor of 5 years. “I flounder,” he wrote six days after beginning 
the writing of Bouvard, “I flounder, I erase, I despair. Last night | 
was violently sick at my stomach. But it will go forward; it must go 
forward! The difficulties of this work are petrifying. No matter; by 
hard labor I can vanquish them.” And petrifying they were; for the 
task he had set for himself was nothing less than to achieve by labor 
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effects comparable to those of appalling incompetence: the incom- 
petence that supposes the mirror held up to nature when two lay 
figures seat themselves simultaneously and take off in synchrony 
their hats: the incompetence, in short, of fiction itself, which is 
endlessly arranging things. He will use fiction itself to vanquish 
fiction; he will arrange, and manoeuvre, and contrive, to such bland 
effect that no one will ever afterward be quite sure where contrivance 
began and serendipity left off. He will use with cunning every 
device of the merely facile novelist; and the result will be such a 
compendium of unreality that it will seem real. 


What happens, then, when the timeless pair have completed 
their exchange on hats? Why, what would happen? thinks the 
skilled hack. They would look into each other's faces; and this is 
plainly our cue for personal descriptions, which Sir Walter Scott 
inserted so awkwardly (but we know better now). And so: 


Then they inspected one another. 

Bouvard’s pleasant appearance quite charmed Pécuchet. 

His blue eyes, always half closed, smiled out of a rosy face. His 
trousers, buttoning at the side and wrinkling down over buckskin shoes, 
took the shape of his stomach . 


and such are the resources of literary skill, we divine immediately 
that Bouvard is fat. These are sophisticated times; once Bouvard 
would have been introduced as the stout man. It is the same with 
the conversation that soon commences: 


Suddenly a drunken man zigzagged across the pavement, and 
they began a political discussion on the subject of the working classes. 
Their opinions were alike, except that Bouvard was perhaps more 


liberal-minded. 


Or, 


The sight of this wedding-party led Bouvard and Pécuchet to talk 
of women, whom they declared flighty, perverse and obstinate. All the 
same, they were often better than men; though at other times they were 
worse. In short, it was best to live without them; and Pécuchet had 
remained single. 
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Or later, when the prostitute has strutted by with the soldier, 


. Bouvard indulged in a smutty remark. Pécuchet grew very red, 
and, doubtless to avoid replying, indicated with a glance that a priest 
was approaching. 


The ecclesiastic stalked down the avenue of thin young elms that 
studded the pavement, and when the three-cornered hat was out of 
sight Bouvard expressed his relief, for he hated Jesuits. Pécuchet, 
without absolving them altogether, showed some respect for religion. 


We are given barely ten words of their dialogue; we can 
reconstruct it, though, with ease. Our reconstruction will depend 
on the prime convention of commercial fiction, that there is a little 
stock of standard dialogues on given subjects — politics, domesticity, 
religion — which the reader by this time knows as well as the 
author; and that a drunken man is a political object, a wedding 
party a domestic object, and a priest a religious object, the mere 
sight of which will initiate the dialogue appropriate to it. Flaubert, 
busily at work behind this subversive enterprise of his, is leaving 
us the blanks to fill in, by way of making three points: (1) that we 
know how to fill them in; hence (2) that prose fiction consists of 
standard passages which the reader soon learns to negotiate as he 
does a familiar stairway; and (3) that the dimmest novel cannot 
compete, in obviousness, with middle-class life itself, middle-class 
life in which people exchange responses a Flaubert can calculate 
with Newtonian precision, and exchange these under the impres- 
sion that they are making conversation, by which man is distin- 
guished from the brutes. 





And this completes the Flaubertian circle, which being a circle 
brings together irreconcileable extremes: actual life, gravid, numi- 
nous, authentic; and, jejune, simian, rampant in the abeyance of all 
but the contriving faculty, commercial literature. The hack writer, 
it seems, he is the supreme realist. 


Il 


Flaubert’s patient aping of commercial formulae is of course not 
confined to Bouvard et Pécuchet. Consider the dialogue between 
Emma Bovary and Léon: 
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“I think there is nothing so admirable as sunsets,” she resumed, 
“but especially by the side of the sea.” 
“Oh, I adore the sea!” said Monsieur Léon. 


“And then, does it not seem to you,” continued Madame Bovary, 
“that the mind travels more freely on this limitless expanse, the con- 
templation of which elevates the soul, gives ideas of the infinite, the 
ideal?” 


In the Dictionnaire des Idées Regues for which Flaubert amassed 
material over some three decades, we find: 
MER: N’a pas de fond. Image de l’infini. — Donne des grandes 
pensées. 


A page later Emma has reached music: 


Emma continued: “And what music do you prefer?” 
“Oh, German music; that which makes you dream.” 


Again their conversation echoes the dictionary: 
ALLEMANDS: Peuple de réveurs (vieux). 


Here, finally, are Emma and Léon on Poetry: 


“Has it ever occurred to you,” Léon went on, “to come across some 
vague idea of your own in a book, some dim image that comes back to 
you from afar, and as the completest expression of your own slightest 
sentiment?” 

“I have experienced it,” she replied. 

“That is why,” he said, “I especially love the poets. I think verse 
more tender than prose, and that it moves far more easily to tears.” 

“Still in the long run it is tiring,” continued Emma. “Now I, on 
the contrary, adore stories that rush breathlessly along, that frighten 
me. I detest commonplace heroes and moderate sentiments, such as 
there are in nature.” 

“In fact,” observed the clerk, “these works, not touching the heart, 
miss, it seems to me, the true end of art. It is so sweet, amid all the 
disenchantments of life, to be able to dwell in thought among noble 
characters, pure affections, and pictures of happiness . . .” 


This happens not to echo the Dictionary, the entries in which, when 
they pertain to Literature or Poetry, are of the most curt and impa- 
tient description. It is easy to identify the kind of thing it does echo: 
it is a veritable check-list of things it is fashionable to think about 
literary enchantment. It is not, in fact, an at all convincing bit of 
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dialogue, so aware are we of the author's check-list. Emma and 
Léon are meant to be talking completely out of books, and Flau- 
bert’s dialogue is at its best when the books are at a little distance. 


This is the unfailing charm of the Dictionnaire des Idées Regues, 
that the books lie generally at a distance. The ideas there conven- 
iently codified have been regues—received, accepted—because of their 
inherent resonance with the honest middle-class soul, anima naturali- 
ter inepta. “Vox populi, vox Dei,” runs its portentous subtitle; and 
in 1850, the very year in which he was much later to place Bouvard 
and Pécuchet’s speculations on the Social Contract and the Divine 
Right, he was explaining to a correspondent how this book, “equipped 
with a fine preface to show how it was undertaken in order to guide 
the public back to tradition, order, and convention, and so arranged 
that the reader could never be sure if he was being made a fool of 
or not,” had in fact a good chance of success; “car elle serait toute 
d’actualité.” This “Catalogue des idées chic” admits different sorts 
of material, the author never having quite delimited its scope. Some 
of the entries reflect his private irritations; we can imagine the 
savagery with which he noted “PROSE: Easier to write than verse.” 
Some reflect simple fatigue with the thing too often said: “FU- 
NERAL: Of the deceased: And to think that I had dinner with 
him only a week ago!” Some codify medical lore: “NIGHTMARE: 
Comes from the stomach.” But it is when it touches on the rhetoric 
of the omniscient bourgeois that the conception grows transcendent. 
Thus of “EXTIRPATE” we are told that this verb is used only 
of heresies and corns, and of “ERECTION” that it is used only of 
monuments. Whether these remarks are description or prescriptive 
we cannot tell. “MALEDICTIONS” are “given only by fathers.” 
“MESSAGE” is “more noble than letter.” “IVORY” is used only 
of teeth, and “ALABASTER” of “the finest parts of the female body.” 
And honest indignation makes for its target with untrammelled cer- 
tainty. Certain things are to inspire our indignation: “s'indigner 
contre:” waltzes, for example, and New Year’s gifts. Others, a notch 
higher, we are to fulminate against: Flaubert's fine idiom is “tonner 
contre,” though he notes of FULMINER, “joli verbe.” “Tonner 
contre” is the order whenever we are confronted with, for instance, 
the Baccalaureate, the Cuisine of the Midi, Duelling, Sybarites, 
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Eclecticism, and “EPOQUE (la nétre).” At least twice, Flaubert 
brings our capacity for indignation to untranslatable apotheosis. Of 
HIATUS we receive his categorical imperative, “ne pas le tolerer.” 
And as for the Pyramids, cunningly exploiting the placement of the 
French adjective to apotheosize Johnson’s meditation on one stone 
to no purpose laid upon another, he levels them with a single blast 


of republican scorn: “PYRAMIDE: Ouvrage inutile.” 


The idea of arranging such things alphabetically came to Flau- 
bert as early as 1843. Alphabetical arrangement suggests at once a 
useful book, a guide to conversation as the usual Dictionary is a guide 
to writing. We confront at once this difficulty, however, that when 
you are writing you can stop to look up words and no one will be 
the wiser, whereas when you are conversing it is hardly comme il 
faut to be referring constantly to a handbook as various subjects 
present themselves. We have thus the most useless useful book 
imaginable, since it is precisely when you need it that you cannot 
possibly consult it. So there inheres in the very conception a sort of 
Heisenberg’s Principle, and a Platonic characterization of the su- 
preme bourgeois, the very Idea of a bourgeois, equipped with this 
work, in which he has invested a portion of his capital, but which 
can only benefit him on some pure plane of theory where the act of 
conversing is as abstract and timeless as the act of writing an En- 
cyclopaedia article. So the first thing that the alphabetical arrange- 
ment does is plunge the entire work into absurdity. The second thing 
it does is supply just the discontinuity of surface that gave Flaubert 
such trouble in writing prose, permuting with dreary labor the three 
forms of the French past tense, balancing period against epigram, 
narrative and reflection. And the third thing we gather from the 
alphabetical arrangement is the scientific character of the work; it 


is finally, says M. Descharmes, 


a sheaf of notes to which Flaubert has distilled his psychological and 
moral observations, the stupidities he heard repeated all around him, 
the characteristic gestures of people in given circumstances, all the 
lacunae and all the pretensions of cautious good sense, of bourgeoisdom 
in its most general form.* 


* See René Descharmes, Autour de Bouvard et Pécuchet, Paris, 1921. 
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For Art, Flaubert wrote to George Sand, is not meant to portray 
exceptions; like Science itself, it is meant to portray things as they 
always are, in themselves, in their general nature, disengaged from 
all ephemeral contingency; and each article in the Dictionary, M. 
Descharmes notes, is the synthesized result of an indefinite number 
of particular observations, isolated presentations, phrases repeated on 
the same subject by people of different social and intellectual classes; 
each definition supposes a vast documentation, amassed during years 
of patient listening. 


It is therefore, finally, a handbook for novelists; we are back 
again to the fact that, Art tending toward the general and human 
behavior tending toward the cliché, the supreme artist is the cliché 
expert and cannot do better than to imitate, as closely as he can, 
the procedures of the hack. If the Dictionary is useless for guiding 
conversation, it is useful for the writer; and the writer who used it 
was Flaubert himself, turning, it would seem, from entry to entry 
precisely like a correspondence-school novelist. It was one of the 
tenets of the Enlightenment, that Art can be systematized, its long 
traditions having yielded a store of images and turns of phrase 
which we cannot do better than imitate. In the Spectator for May 
28, 1711, there appeared an advertisement for a book of which three 
editions had sold out: “The Art of English Poetry, containing, I. 
Rules for making Verses. II. A Collection of the most natural, 
agreeable and sublime Thoughts, viz. Allusions, Similes, Descriptions 
and Characters of Persons and Things that are to be found in the 
best English Poets. III. A Dictionary of Rhymes.” It is true that 
Flaubert’s own Dictionnaire contains under DICTIONARY the 
entry, “Put together only for the ignorant,” and under DICTION- 
ARY OF RHYMES, “S’en servir? honteux!” But he himself, on 
causing Bouvard to awake from a deep slumber, would seem to have 
consulted his own compilation: “DORMIR (trop): épaissit le sang,” 
and accordingly wrote, “Bouvard . . . was nervous on waking, since 
prolonged sleep may bring on apoplexy.” Or, having Pécuchet lec- 
ture on Astronomy (“belle science trés utile pour la marine”) Flau- 
bert has him broach the topic by stating that sailors employ it on 
their voyages. Nor was it only Bouvard and Pécuchet that he com- 
posed in this way; M. Descharmes gives many pages of examples 
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culled from Madame Bovary and L’Education Sentimentale, and 
intimates that he could have done the same for Une coeur Simple 
as well. 


Once we have seen Le Dictionnaire des Idées Recues as a 
scientific compilation, only gathered, unlike the 18th century poets’ 
manuals, from the life rather than from other books, we are in a posi- 
tion to notice a highly peculiar phenomenon, to which Flaubert 
pointed the way in proposing to publish the Dictionnaire itself as 
a book. For clothed in the authority of print, complete with an 
elaborate Preface, it would serve to authorize what it had begun 
by merely collecting. To set before the middle classes exactly what 
they think and say, in codified form, is to establish a feedback loop, 
and feedback may have either a positive sign, encouraging the phe- 
nomena it transmits, or a negative, diminishing them. It pleased Flau- 
bert to imagine a nation of readers no one of whom would ever dare 
open his mouth again, for fear of uttering one of the phrases the 
Dictionary contained. But the book would have depended, for its 
comic effect, on flirting with the other possibility, positive feed- 
back, a gloriously efficient standardization of bourgeois behavior, 
confirmed, launched, invested in Print, bursting with confidence, 
fulminating as never before against Sybarites, Eclecticisme, and 
Epoque (la nétre), or exchanging with now indestructible conviction 
its affirmations on Health (too much of it, cause of sickness), 
Homer (never existed; famous for his laughter) and Humidity (cause 
of all illnesses). 


For already a surprising amount of this lore has leaked into the 
popular mind out of printed pages; the non-existence of Homer, 
for example, was a scholarly notion before it became the property 
of the Vox Populi. We may go further; Emma Bovary herself would 
have been impossible without books, quantities of books, books of 
the very sort that Madame Bovary itself approximates, and filled with 
dialogue very like her dialogues with her husband and her several 
lovers. Madame Bovary is a novel about a woman who has read 
novels, kept as close as possible to the plot, the characterization, 
and the dialogue of the sort of novels she has read. 
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IV 


Once again we have returned to the center of the maze, where 
life and art are uncertain which copies the other. We note the 
continuity of Flaubert’s themes; from first to last he is the great 
student of cultural feedback, writing books about what books do to 
the readers of books, one eye always on the sort of thing his own book 
is going to do to its own reader. We note too that in Madame Bovary 
the conception is still essentially primitive. Emma has transposed 
the themes and sentiments of novels into life, with the lack of suc- 
cess one might expect. Flaubert’s narrative, that is, assigns causes; 
if the hack is the supreme realist, it may be because real people 
have been modelling their actions on the imaginative products of 
hacks. Certainiy, for the Dictionary entries on which he based the 
discourses of Emma and Léon, Flaubert need not have listened to 
thousands of Emmas and Léons; he could have gotten “Sea: image 
of the infinite” directly out of other novels, and perhaps did. 


In Bouvard et Pécuchet, however, there is no question of making 
a scapegoat out of second-rate fiction. On the contrary, as we have 
seen, the book itself aspires directly to the idiot accuracy of second- 
rate fiction. The two heroes, furthermore, aspire directly to the utter 
insanities of scientific genius. We have not before us a travesty of 
anything. We have the thing itself. We hear of them, for example, 
checking by experiment the assertion that animal heat is developed 
by muscular contraction. Bouvard enters a tepid bath, armed with 
a thermometer . . 


“Move your limbs!” said Pécuchet. 

He moved them without any effect on the temperature. “It’s 
decidedly cold.” 

“I'm not warm myself,” replied Pécuchet, also starting to shiver. 
“But work your pelvic members! Make them stir!” 

Bouvard opened his thighs and waggled his buttocks, rocked his 
stomach, puffed like a whale, then looked at the thermometer, which 
all the time was falling. 

“I can’t make it out; yet my limbs are moving.” 

“Not enough.” 

And he went on with his gymnastics. 


He keeps this up for three hours, while the thermometer falls to 53°. 
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This seems imbecilic; but certainly, if the temperature of the 
bath had risen, even imperceptibly, they would not seem imbecilic 
at all; they would have been the co-discoverers of Bouvard’s Law. 
Equal absurdity menaced the researches of the man who inserted 
brass wires into the spinal marrow of dead frogs, and allowed their 
feet to touch an iron plate, to see if the dead legs would move. But 
they did move, and the phenomenon was called Galvanism, and 
Charlotte Bronté was enabled to write of a melancholy hero that 
the heroine’s approach “always galvanized him into a new and spas- 
modic life;” so Galvani and his dead frog contributed to literature 
as well as to science. 


That Bouvard and Pécuchet are easily dismissed as absurd 
just because they fail is a highly important principle. Asthetically 
considered, Galvani with his dead frogs, all hanging by brass hooks 
from an iron wire, their legs twitching in concert, is equally absurd, 
irremediably absurd, dismally open to the charge that man created 
in God’s image is on this occasion passing his time in a very strange 
way. It is facts that are absurd; nothing is more absurd than the very 
conception of a fact, an isolated datum of experience, something to 
find out, isolated from all the other things that there are to be found 
out: the twitch, under certain conditions, of a dead frog’s legs, or 
the presence, in an optimum Galvanic Battery, of thirty pieces of 
silver. Before encyclopaedias were invented, facts had to be invented, 
the very concept of a fact: fact as the atom of experience, for the 
encyclopaedist to set in its alphabetical place, in dramatic testi- 
mony to the realization that no one knows in what other place to 
set it, or under what circumstances it may be wanted again. The 
N.E.D. does not find the word “fact” used in this way before 1632. 
Before then, a fact was a thing done, factum, part of a continuum 
of deed and gesture. 


And it is facts, at last, that Flaubert sets out to wither. The 
critic Anthony Thorlby has described very well how Flaubert iso- 


lates detail from detail to this end: 
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Each fact is isolated in turn, with sufficient detachment from the next 
to emphasize the absence of any real perspective between one kind of 
fact and another. And since facts presented all from the same point of 
view inevitably fall into some kind of perspective and assume a real 
meaning as a whole, this has required a constant interruption of 
stylistic continuity, by means of every change in tense, person, subject, 
tone, direct and reported speech, and whatever other device of syntax 
and vocabulary Flaubert could muster. That is why virtually every 
phase set him a new problem in expression: how to turn it aesthetically 
to bring out its essential sameness as a fact.* 


What he is doing, in fact, is reproducing in a fabulous narrative 
the inanity of the Encyclopaedia; and Mr. Thorlby ends by com- 
paring the whole heroic book to “an immensely complex and compre- 
hensive mathematical formula which makes everything equal zero.” 


Scholars and thinkers have been butts of satire ever since 
Aristophanes disclosed Socrates suspended in a basket, to bring him 
nearer the clouds. It is not however with facts that the comic Socra- 
tes trifles, since the very notion of a fact is not to be invented for 
2,000 years. He trifles with Reason, making the worse argument 
appear the better. By the time of the next great academic satire, the 
third book of Gulliver’s Travels, humanity has encountered Facts; 
indeed Gulliver's mind is totally given over to fact, and so is the 
ant-like energy of Swift's prose, moving crumbs of information hither 
and thither with an activity exactly proportioned to their magnitude. 
The scientists in Lagado, however, are not, for better or worse, pre- 
occupied with Facts but with Projects. Swift ridicules their activities, 
not their methods: their proposals to extract sunlight from cucum- 
bers, or food from excrement, seeking to reverse the direction of 
processes that have flowed in their present direction since the world 
was made, with the inevitability of great rivers. These people are 
doing something foolish; it remains open to learning to do things 
that are wise. Another century and a half, however, and Flaubert 


* Anthony Thoriby, Gustave Flaubert, Yale University Press, 1957, p. $4. 














declaration of the Bishop of Metz, in December 1846, that the floods 
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will be suggesting that nothing remains open to learning at all, 
nothing but the cataloguing of its own inanities. 


Having failed to lead their pupils Victor and Victorine into 
paths of virtue and contemplation, Bouvard and Pécuchet determine 
on schemes of adult education, so grandiose that their speedy ruin 
brings total disgrace; and everything having come to pieces in their 
hands, they resolve to copy as in the old days. So, at a two-seated 
desk, specially constructed, Flaubert meant them to live out their 
days, side by side, making up out of all the books that they have 
read what can best be described as an Encyclopaedia. Hear René 
Descharmes’ description of the unwritten second volume: 


They would copy above all for the pleasure of copying, and the high 
comedy of their labor they would doubtless never suspect. Thence 
would come peace, even intellectual tranquillity, for this mechanical 
labor would serve to disentangle the confusion of their ideas, to classify 
the contradictory notions with which their narrow minds buzz, to supply 
them with ready-made judgments, generally vouched for by some 
authoritative name. And in their inexhaustible desire to learn, they 
would make daily additions to this Encyclopédie grotesque with further 
reading and new annotations, happy at last to be safe from the perils 
of putting theory into practice, and to be storing up, with no notion 
of using it, an archive of misdirected learning. 


Here the serpent commences to swallow his tail; for Bouvard and 
Pécuchet was at last to commence displaying, in ordered form, its 
own vast materials, distilled from Flaubert’s 11,000 pages of notes. 
It is a book made of facts, and facts reduced, by every artifice Flau- 
bert could devise, to an extraordinary blank plane of autonomous 
factuality; and it was finally to spew forth again its own sources, 
summarized, digested, annotated. Under CONTRADICTIONS, 
we should have read seven opinions on the time it takes a body to 
putrefy completely, ranging from 40 years to 15 months; under 
BELLES IDEES, Bernardin St. Pierre’s statement that the melon 
was divided into slices by nature to facilitate its consumption by 
families; under ANECDOTES the case history of a Marine Officer's 
20 years’ constipation; and under I do not know what heading, the 
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of the Loire in that year were due to the excesses of the Press and 


the imperfect observation of the Sabbath. 


So fact, 11,000 pages of fact, having buttressed fiction, fiction 
was at length to issue in fact, the very characters in the novel per- 
fecting and completing their author’s researches. So, with the classic 
simplicity which like everything classic verges on the banal, the 
clerks were to come full circle, copying as they had begun by copy- 
ing, and the generic novel full circle, a cliché of plot superintending 
their immense amassment of clichés. So the scientific character of 
the novel, its quest for the ideal type, the general law, was to turn 
upon itself like a haruspex scrutinizing his own entrails. And so, 
finally, the intellectual progress of the human race was to be com- 
pleted in miniature during the 30-odd years of Bouvard and Pécu- 
chet’s researches; for having commenced, like the Greeks, heroic 
men, nearly mythological in their zeal, a new Cadmus, a new 
Pisistratus, they were to finish like neo-Christians, monastic men, 
in a new dark ages of the intellect, side by side at their manuscripts, 
sifting, preserving; and having commenced, like the first men, 
tilling the fields, they were to end like the last men, making Ency- 


clopaedias: inheriting, so, the new heaven and the new earth 
of the Enlightenment. 
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